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SIR ERNEST BARKER 


D. W. BROGAN 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


‘Now is the stately column broke.’ Scott’s metaphor admirably suited Ernest 
Barker. He was gravely handsome, carried himself with a spontaneous dignity 
that saved his sententiousness from smugness, and his voice was admirably 
suited to his physique. “The trumpet’s silver sound is still.’ But it would be absurd 
to discuss Barker in terms of his physical advantages (which nevertheless were 
not unimportant in a public teacher and in a public speaker much in demand). It 
was Barker’s mind that mattered; his mind and what he had stored in it. 

Barker was a learned man but much more than a ‘mere’ learned man. He not 
only ‘wore his learning lightly like a flower’, but he enjoyed it. One of his most 
remarkable and endearing characteristic qualities was the preservation into 
advanced old age of curiosity about new things and loyalty and spontaneous 
delight in things he had taken and stored up, sixty or more years before. Litera- 
ture, especially poetry, remained living for him (and he admitted to having written 
a great deal of verse as a young man, for his own private pleasure). In his public 
addresses he could be rhetorical and even sentimental without causing embarrass- 
ment. He could evoke past heroes like Cromwell (or, as he used to say, ‘Oliver’). 
He could recall his boyhood and youth; the great men of a long-gone Oxford; his 
affection for the ‘dark and true and tender’ North. And all of these things were 
part of Barker’s weight, of the impression he made in any circle he moved in. 

But he was more than a ‘personality’. He was not one of those great teachers 
who leave nothing but the testimony of grateful pupils to suggest their greatness. 
Barker had such grateful pupils, Harold Laski and Professor Catlin may be named 
among them. But he left much more than memories. He was a prolific writer and 
a prolific writer at a high level. Nothing he did was casual or ill-considered. If he 
was studying a text, he was precise and clear. If he was expounding a doctrine, he 
was fair and friendly. When he set out his own liberal creed, he was not only 
reasonable but conscious of the great changes that made the creed, if no less true, 
ess applicable in its traditional, orthodox form than it had been in his youth. He 
could assess new doctrines, new criticisms without prejudice and without giving 
way to the temptation to be up to date just to be up to date. Thus he saw what 
was living and relevant in pluralism but did not think that it was the universal 
solvent of old political problems that the political man had had to face for 
millennia—and would go on having to face. 

Barker was eminently a ‘Greats man’ and while it would be absurd to charge 


him with not believing that anything new and good had been added to political 
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philosophy and reflection since the days of Athens, he was equally convinced that 
the teaching and experience of Athens was still highly relevant. It was my own 
view that the most valuable of his many books was The Political Thought of Plato 
and Aristotle and it was my opinion (which I once expressed to him) that it was 
a great pity that he had not completed his revision. But that he did not was due 
to another of his qualities; he sought out new fields for study, for exposition. 
Perhaps he thought (if so he was wrong) that enough had been said and written 
on the Greek masters. We could have done better with Barker’s second thoughts 
on Aristotle than with his second thoughts on Gierke. Nevertheless, given his 
interest in pluralism, the choice of Gierke to translate and edit was natural enough 
and both were done with prodigious care. It would be superfluous to list his works 
in a journal like this (though we should remember that his Crusades showed what 
a remarkable ‘straight’ historian was sacrificed to make the historian of political 
doctrine and the expositor of a rational liberalism). Rational but not unemotional, 
Barker would have no truck with the idea that politics and morals could be 
divorced or that politics was about who gets what and how. Or to put it another 
way, his ‘how’ would not have been merely instrumental. Ends and means were 
part of an ethical continuum. In the wicked world he had to live in, these ethical 
prepossessions sometimes seemed old-fashioned, but that was the fault of the age, 
not of Barker. Plunging at an advanced age into the task of rehabilitating the 
German universities, making a great sacrifice of health to do so, Barker was 
secure ‘from the contagion of the world’s slow stain’. He was at times platitu- 
dinous (the platitudes, however, were always relevant) but he was never cynical. 
If told that value judgments had to be excluded from ‘political science’, he would 
have been less shocked than saddened and more surprised than saddened. He 
thought he knew better than many of the bright young men. It was difficult to 
listen to him without believing that he was right. 
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A RE-READING OF MILL ON LIBERTY 


J. C. REES 


University College of Swansea 


I 


My aim in this article is to discuss what Mill was trying to do in his essay 
On Liberty. Or, to put it more precisely, to consider whether the commonly 
accepted version of ‘the very simple principle’ asserted in the essay is a fair 
account of Mill’s intentions. Before setting out what I take to be the tradi- 
tional version and giving my reasons for questioning it, we ought to remind 
ourselves of the general purpose Mill had in publishing his work. 

In his Autobiography Mill describes the essay as ‘a philosophic text-book 
ofa single truth . . . the importance, to man and society, of a large variety in 
types of character, and of giving full freedom to human nature to expand 
itself in innumerable and conflicting directions’.! The book deals with one 
of the recurring questions of politics but was written in circumstances which 
gave that question a new significance. For behind Mill’s question—‘What 
is the nature and extent of the power which society ought to exercise over 
the individual ?’—was his anxiety lest the tendencies which he claimed to 
see at work in the civilized world would eventually extinguish spontaneity 
in all the important branches of human conduct. ‘Society has now [the 
manuscript was completed in 1857] fairly got the better of individuality .. . 
in our times, from the highest class of society down to the lowest, every one 
lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded censorship.’ The essay had, 
therefore, the practical aim of helping to ward off the dangers which the 
trends of the age seemed to carry with them and, in particular, to counter 
‘the general tendency of things throughout the world to render mediocrity 
the ascendant power among mankind’.’ The work, Mill tells us, was con- 
ceived and written as a short essay in 1854.‘ In a letter to Harriet from 
Rome in January 1855 he wrote: ‘On my way here cogitating thereon I 
came back to an idea we have talked about, and thought that the best thing 
to write and publish at present would be a volume on Liberty. So many 
things might be brought into it and nothing seems more to be needed—it is 
a growing need too, for opinion tends to encroach more and more on liberty, 


' Autobiography (World’s Classics edition), p. 215. 

* On Liberty (Everyman edition), p. 119. Quotations are from this edition throughout. 
* Op. cit., p. 123. * Autobiography, p. 212. 
Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1960, 113-129). 
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and almost all the projects of social reformers of these days are really liberti- 
cide—Comte’s particularly so.’* But Mill’s fears and anxieties go back long 
before this period. They were clearly expressed in an essay on ‘Civilization’ 
published in 1836 and there are definite signs that they were taking root in 
even earlier years.” 

One of the tasks Mill set himself in On Liberty was to fix a limit ‘to the 
legitimate interference of collective opinion with individual independence’; 
This seemed to him to be at least as important as ‘protection against political 
despotism’, for the ‘yoke of opinion in England is perhaps heavier, that of 
the law is lighter, than in most other countries of Europe’.* The preservation 
of individuality and variety of character was possible, he believed, if a prin- 
ciple were observed whereby every person was accorded an area of liberty 
in thought and action. His father and Bentham had argued the case for 
representative government, but its practical consequences, whether in the 
United States as revealed by de Tocqueville or experienced in England since 
the Reform Act, were in his view by no means wholly favourable to liberty.‘ 
And even more menacing than the now apparent weaknesses of a system of 
government whose establishment was the great aim of the orthodox Utili- 
tarians were the informal pressures of society that the coming of democracy 
tended to strengthen and make still more relentless. Progress and the attain- 
ment of the truth were, as Mill saw it, the work of a select few; and to 


 F. A. Hayek, John Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor (1951), p. 216. 

? The essay on ‘Civilization’ is reprinted in Dissertations and Discussions, vol. i. See also 
Mill’s article on ‘Genius’ (1832), reprinted in Ruth Borchardt’s edition of Four Dialogues 
of Plato (1946); and my article in this journal, ‘A Phase in the Development of Mill’s Ideas 
on Liberty’ (vol. vi, pp. 33-44). 

> Op. cit., p. 68. * Op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

* Before the publication of the first part of Tocqueville’s work in 1835 the American 
Unitarian preacher and writer, William Ellery Channing, had uttered warnings similar to 
Tocqueville’s at a number of points. Channing’s writings were known in England and there 
were reviews of some of them in the Edinburgh Review and the Westminster Review in 
1829 and 1830. I argued in a previous article in this journal (Feb. 1958) that Mill was 
influenced by Channing’s views. Apart from the ‘Remarks on the Formation of Associa- 
tions’, which Mill certainly knew, there is the election sermon of 1830. The latter was 
reprinted in a two-volume edition of Channing’s works published in Britain in 1835 (see 
vol. ii, pp. 255 ff.). One or two passages are worth quoting. ‘The advantages of civilisation 
have their peril. In such a state of society, opinion and law impose salutary restraint, and 
produce general order and security. But the power of opinion grows into a despotism, which, 
more than all things, represses original and free thought, subverts individuality of character, 
reduces the community to a spiritless monotony, and chills the love of perfection’ (p. 268). 
“An espionage of bigotry may as effectually close our lips and chill our hearts, as an armed 
and hundred-eyed police’ (p. 271). ‘Our great error as a people, is, that we put an idolatrous 
trust in free institutions; as if these, by some magic power, must secure our rights, however 
we enslave ourselves to evil passions. We need to learn that forms of liberty are not its 
essence; that whilst the letter of a free constitution is preserved, its spirit may be lost; that 
even its wisest provisions and most guarded powers may be made weapons of tyranny. In 
a country called free, a majority may become a faction, and a proscribed minority may be 
insulted, robbed, and oppressed. Under elective governments, a dominant party may become 
as truly a usurper, and as treasonably conspire against the state, as an individual who forces 
his way by arms to the throne’ (p. 278). 
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promote and safeguard the conditions for the distinctive activity of this élite 
in face of the growing power of the mediocre mass was a result he hoped his 
essay would help to achieve. Yet to a number who have shared his aspira- 
tions the specific principle he offered has always seemed defective. Mill’s 
attachment to liberty has been admired on all sides and the many eloquent 
and moving passages he dedicates to its virtues have been widely acclaimed 
as classic utterances on behalf of one of the most cherished of western 
ideals, but, it has been generally said, the principle he advances for its pro- 
tection cannot do what is expected of it. My purpose here is to look again 
at that principle and to discuss whether it has been properly understood by 
its critics. 


II 


‘The object of this Essay’, says Mill, ‘is to assert one very simple prin- 
ciple . . . that the sole end for which mankind are warranted, individually 
or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of action of any of their number 
is self-protection . . . to prevent harm to others. . . . His own good, either 
physical or moral, is not a sufficient warrant. ... The only part of the conduct 
of any one, for which he is amenable to society, is that which concerns 
others. In the part which merely concerns himself, his independence is, of 
right, absolute.’! This passage appears in the first chapter of the essay. In 
the last chapter, where Mill offers some examples of how his principle 
might be applied in practical cases, he restates ‘the two maxims which to- 
gether form the entire doctrine of this Essay .. . first, that the individual is 
not accountable to society for his actions, in so far as these concern the 
interests of no person but himself. . . . Secondly, that for such actions as are 
prejudicial to the interests of others, the individual is accountable, and may 
be subjected either to social or to legal punishment, if society is of opinion 
that the one or the other is requisite for its protection.’ 

A study of the comments on Mill’s essay during the century since its pub- 
lication shows that the principle just stated has been widely criticized be- 
cause it appears to rest on the possibility of classifying human actions into 
two categories—actions which concern only the agent and actions that 
concern others besides the agent. The distinction between these two cate- 
gories, it has been repeatedly argued, is impossible to sustain. As one of 
the critics has put it: ‘The greater part of English history since his day has 
been a practical commentary on the fallacy of this distinction. No action, 
however intimate, is free from social consequences. No human being can 
say that what he is, still less what he does, affects no one but himself.’? The 

' Op. cit., pp. 72-73. 2 Op. cit., pp. 149-50. 


* Leading article in The Times Literary Supplement, 10 July 1948. Reprinted as part of 
pamphlet, Western Values, published by The Times. 
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crucial point in this criticism is clearly the supposition that Mill’s principle 
depends for its validity on there being some actions, including some impor. 
tant ones, which are free from social consequences, i.e. that they affect no 
one but the agent himself.’ I shall argue that this assumption on the part of 
the critics is false and that it derives from a failure to observe the form of 
words which Mill often employs in the text and to take at its full value Mill’s 
firm assertion that actions of the so-called ‘self-regarding’ variety may fre- 
quently affect, even harmfully, persons other than the agent. Before elabora- 
ting this claim I want to pass briefly in review the evidence for my contention 
that the traditional account of Mill’s principle makes just this assumption 
about his classification of human actions. 

I begin with a commonly made criticism, drawn from among the first 
reviews of On Liberty. There is no conduct whose impact is confined to the 
agent, said the London Review in 1859, because ‘no moral quality is limited 
in its action to the sphere of its possessor’s own history and doings... 
society has an interest, over and above that of mere self-defence, in the 
conduct of everyone of its members’? Fourteen years later, Fitzjames 
Stephen, whose Liberty, Equality, Fraternity has set the pattern for much 
of the criticism directed against Mill up to the present time, asserted with 
characteristic vigour that ‘the attempt to distinguish between self-regarding 
acts and acts which regard others, is like an attempt to distinguish between 
acts which happen in time and acts which happen in space. Every act 
happens at some time and in some place, and in like manner every act that 
we do either does or may affect both ourselves and others . . . the distinction 
is altogether fallacious and unfounded.”’ Further, in defence of the attitude 
of a temperance reformer whom Mill had attacked in the Liberty, Stephen 
remarks: ‘It is surely a simple matter of fact that every human creature is 
deeply interested not only in the conduct, but in the thoughts, feelings, and 
opinions of millions of persons who stand in no other assignable relation to 
him than that of being his fellow-creatures. ... A man would no more be 
a man if he was alone in the world than a hand would be a hand without the 
rest of the body.”* The view of human relations expressed in this last passage 
was, of course, shared by the Oxford Idealists and we should expect from 


‘ ‘Including some important ones’ is necessary here in order to prevent the issue from 
being trivialized. When Mill’s critics say that no action is free from social consequences 
they must be assumed to be ignoring many petty acts which are obviously free from social 
effects, or else they are mistaken in refusing to admit their existence. For example, if I shave 
in a well-lit room before a mirror that reflects the face with uniform clarity and I can, in these 
conditions, shave equally well no matter which side I begin to shave, then starting with the 
left or the right side is a matter which cannot be considered to have any effects on other 
persons. Hence it is of no concern to society how I, or anyone else, begins to shave each 
morning. The debate between Mill and his critics clearly does not hinge on trivial acts of 
this kind. 2 Vol. xiii, p. 274. 

> p. x, preface to the 2nd edition, 1874. 

* p. 128 (Ist edition, 1873). Mill’s remarks appear on pp. 145-6 of On Liberty. 
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them too a decided lack of sympathy with Mill’s principle. Thus Ritchie 
considers the conception of the individual implied in Mill’s doctrine to be 
abstract and negative, for the individual finds his true self ‘not in distinction 
and separation from others, but in community with them’. “We may very 
well doubt’, he continues, ‘whether any acts, nay, even thoughts, of the 
individual can, in the strictest sense, be merely self-regarding, and so matter 
of indifference to other individuals. ... The more we learn of human society, 
the more we discover that there are no absolute divisions, but that every 
atom influences and is influenced by every other. It may be very inexpedient 
to meddle with particular acts, or it may be practically impossible to do so; 
but we can lay down no hard and fast line, separating self-regarding acts 
from acts which affect others.’ And Bosanquet: ‘...every act of mine affects 
both myself and others. . . . It may safely be said that no demarcation be- 
tween self-regarding and other-regarding action can possibly hold good.”? 

Closer to our own day, Maclver in his Modern State remarks of Mill’s 
principle: “This statement has a form which suggests that the full significance 
of the interdependence of social beings is hardly realized by Mill. . . he 
thinks of man as in certain categories social, but in others wholly “indi- 
vidual”. But if we realize that the nature of man is a unity, that in every 
aspect he is a social being at the same time that he is also autonomous and 
self-legislating, so that his sociality and his individuality cannot belong to 
two different spheres . . . we can no longer be content with an abstract 
doctrine of liberty.’> In similar vein Sir Ernest Barker says that Mill’s 
assumption of the existence of two different spheres of conduct is open to 
the criticism that Mill separates the inseparable.‘The conduct of any man’, 
maintains Sir Ernest, ‘is a single whole: there can be nothing in it that 
concerns himself only, and does not concern other men: whatever he is, and 
whatever he does, affects others and therefore concerns them.’‘ Finally, to 
conclude with a quotation from one of the best studies of Mill’s philosophy 
that has appeared in recent decades, here is the view of Professor R. P. 
Anschutz. He is commenting on Mill’s principle of self-protection (‘the 
argument for insulation’ as Anschutz calls it) and says: ‘It is a completely 
untenable as well as a completely impracticable doctrine. It is quite impos- 
sible to distinguish between that part of a person’s behaviour which affects 

'D.G. Ritchie, The Principles of State Interference (1891), pp. 96-98. 

* Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 60. Writing about the same time Frederic Harrison 
(Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill: 1899) states: ‘The attempt to distinguish between conduct which 
concerns oneself, and conduct that may remotely concern others, is quite fallacious. No 
distinction can be drawn, for human acts are organically inseparable’ (p. 300). See also 
F.C. Montague’s The Limits of Individual Liberty (1885), pp. 185-8: Mill’s distinction, says 
Montague, is an offshoot of the doctrine of the social contract and ‘is impossible to those 
who look upon man as receiving from society his whole character and his whole endow- 


ment, and as reacting upon society at every moment of his life’. 
3 
pp. 457 and 459. 


* Principles of Social and Political Theory (1951), p. 217. 
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himself and that part which also affects others; and there is nothing to be 
gained by attempting to make the distinction.”? 

This, then, is the case which has been built up against Mill over the last 
hundred years. The essential point in the criticism is, as I have said, that 
Mill wrongly assumes some human actions to be free of social consequences. 
But if we look carefully at the two passages quoted above (p. 115) where 
Mill is explicitly stating his principle, it will be noticed that, although in the 
first case he writes of conduct which ‘merely concerns’ the agent and of 
conduct which ‘concerns others’, he introduces the word ‘interests’ in the 
second passage. He says that the individual is to be held accountable only 
for those actions which ‘are prejudicial to the interests of others’.? Elsewhere 
in the essay both types of phrase appear, with a number of variations within 
each type. Thus we find on the one hand: ‘what only regards himself’, 
‘conduct which affects only himself’, ‘which concerns only himself’, ‘things 
wherein the individual alone is concerned’; and on the other: “concern the 
interests of others’, ‘affects the interests of no one but himself’, ‘affect the 
interests of others’, ‘damage to the interests of others’. Traditional commen- 
tary has assumed that all these expressions were intended to convey the 
same meaning and that Mill’s distinction was simply between actions which 
affect no one but the agent and actions which affect others. My case in this 
article is that we ought not to gloss over these different modes of expression, 
that there is an important difference between just ‘affecting others’ and 
‘affecting the interests of others’, and that there are passages in the essay 
which lend support to the view that Mill was thinking of ‘interests’ and not 
merely ‘effects’. As a first step I wish to support my claim that there is a 
significant difference between saying, on the one hand, that an action affects 
another person and, on the other, that it affects his interests. 

It seems to me quite clear that a person may be affected by another's 
behaviour without his interests being affected. For example, when we speak 
of a man’s equilibrium not being affected in trying circumstances we are not 
thinking of his interests. Indeed a man’s interests may well be seriously 
injured without his equilibrium being affected to any marked degree. And 
even if it were, there would be two things affected, not one. Similarly, if we 
heard of someone’s outlook on life being fundamentally affected by an event 
such as a religious experience we should not have to conclude that his 
interests had likewise been affected. True, a religious convert has an interest 
in religion that he did not have before, but we are not speaking of interests 
in that sense. My interests in literature can undergo a radical change with- 
out anything like business, professional, or property interests being affected 
to the slightest extent. To bring out the distinction I am trying to make 
between interests and effects, but with no pretence at offering a definitive 


The Philosophy of J. S. Mill (1953), p. 48. 2 My italics. 
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account of the nature of interests, one might say that interests—and I do 
not wish to imply that they are necessarily legal—depend for their existence 
on social recognition and are closely connected with prevailing standards 
about the sort of behaviour a man can legitimately expect from others. A 
claim that something should be recognized as an interest is one we should 
require to be supported by reasons and one capable of being made the sub- 
ject of discussion. On the other hand I could be very seriously affected by 
the action of another person merely because I had an extraordinarily sensi- 
tive nature and no claim to have others respect these tender spots would be 
recognized as amounting to an interest. How one is affected by a theatrical 
performance depends partly on one’s tastes, but the interests of a business- 
man would be affected by a tax on business property no matter what his 
tastes or susceptibilities; just as the interests of a university are affected by 
a scheme to establish a research institute in the same area (in a common 
subject of course) whether the university authorities welcome the idea or 
not. Moreover, ‘effects’ is a concept applicable to plants and animals as well 
as human beings, but no one talks about the interests of plants. Crops are 
affected by fertilizers or drought in much the same way as a certain drug 
would have an effect on, say, chronic lassitude. And dogs are affected by 
thunder in the kind of way that I might be affected by the news that my 
favourite football team had been beaten in the cup-final. There are no 
interests necessarily at stake here, though drought could affect my interests 
as well as the crops, and gamblers stand to win or lose by a result that could 
also leave them dismayed. Apart from really trivial actions—which we can 
ignore in this context—it is probably true that what I do or am like affects 
other people.’ Any principle which rested on the assumption that other 
people are not (or may not be) affected would be open to precisely the 
objections brought against Mill. But deciding whether interests are affected 
is another matter and a principle that seeks to limit social interference to 
cases where interests are involved cannot be attacked because it fails to 
recognize the truth that ‘every atom influences and is influenced by every 
other’ or to realize that ‘the nature of man is a unity’. 

It might be objected at this stage that Mill does not consistently adhere to 
the term ‘interests’ and that one is not entitled to assume from its appearance 
in some passages, coupled with the employment of such phrases as ‘conduct 
which concerns only himself’, that there is one unambiguous doctrine run- 
ning through the entire essay. Our objector might well concede the distinc- 
tion between a principle based on interests and one based on mere effects, 
but he feels we are not justified in attempting to produce a coherent theory 
when, from the variety of the terms used in the relevant passages, there is 
clearly not one there to extract. My answer to this objection, for the moment 


* See p. 116, n. 1. 
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at least (whether one can find a single consistent principle running through 
the whole work I discuss below) is that if Mill is really trying to maintain 
two (possibly more) principles, and moves from one to the other at different 
points of the essay without really knowing what he is doing and hence with 
no warning to his readers of what he is about, then to recognize this fact is 
at least to notice something which commentators on Mill have, so far as I 
know, failed to discern in the past. But it need not necessarily follow that 
because Mill uses phrases like ‘conduct which concerns only himself’ along 
with ‘conduct which affects the interests of no persons besides himself’ this 
must be regarded as conclusive evidence of an unwitting affirmation of two 
distinct and potentially incompatible principles. For though the word ‘con- 
cerns’ has sometimes no more force than ‘has reference to’ or ‘affects’, with 
no implication that interests are being referred to or affected, it can also 
mean ‘is of importance to’ and could in some contexts carry with it the sug- 
gestion that interests are involved. Thus when Mill says that social control 
is permissible only in cases when one’s conduct ‘concerns others’ we are not 
compelled to assume that he means actions which just have ‘effects’ on 
others. Hence it may well be that the ambiguity of the word ‘concerns’ is 
responsible for concealing a coherent theory based on ‘interests’ rather than 
‘effects’ and that we can so interpret the passages where the term ‘interests’ 
is not specifically used as to yield a single consistent principle. 

However that may be, it should be observed that there are statements in 
the essay suggesting that Mill was quite aware of the manner in which indi- 
viduals are constantly affecting one another. And so forthright are they that 
one wonders how it ever came to be thought of Mill that he wished to declare 
a whole area of human behaviour ‘self-regarding’ because the actions so 
named had no ‘effects’ on others (as opposed to ‘affecting their interests’). 
Thus in the fourth chapter of the essay Mill discusses a possible objection 
to his principle in these terms: ‘How (it may be asked) can any part of the 
conduct of a member of society be a matter of indifference to the other 
members? No person is an entirely isolated being; it is impossible for a 
person to do anything seriously or permanently hurtful to himself, without 
mischief reaching at least to his near connections, and often far beyond 
them. . . .’! And Mill concedes to this objection ‘that the mischief which a 
person does to himself may seriously affect, both through their sympathies 
and their interests, those nearly connected with him and, in a minor degree, 
society at large’.? But he goes on to insist that only when conduct of this sort 
(i.e. conduct affecting others) violates ‘a distinct and assignable obligation 
to any other person or persons’ is ‘the case taken out of the self-regarding 
class, and becomes amenable to moral disapprobation’.’ A little farther on 
in the same chapter Mill speaks of a person preventing himself ‘by conduct 


Op. cit., p. 136. ? Op. cit., p. 137. My italics. > Op. cit., pp. 137-8. 
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purely self-regarding, from the performance of some definite duty incum- 
bent on him to the public’ and thus being guilty of a social offence, but 
where the conduct ‘neither violates any specific duty to the public, nor 
occasions perceptible hurt to any assignable individual except himself; the 
inconvenience is one which society can afford to bear, for the sake of the 
greater good of human freedom’. It is surely obvious that Mill would be 
contradicting himself here in the most flagrant manner if we were to inter- 
pret ‘purely self-regarding’ to mean those actions which have no impact 
(ie. no ‘effects’) on other members of society. And the case against this 
interpretation becomes even more conclusive if we consider Mill’s remarks 
in the opening chapter where he is elaborating the central principle of the 
essay. He writes: ‘*. . . there is a sphere of action in which society, as dis- 
tinguished from the individual, has if any, only an indirect interest; com- 
prehending all that portion of a person’s life and conduct which affects only 
himself... when I say only himself, I mean directly, and in the first instance; 
for whatever affects himself, may affect others through himself. ..’.* Further, 
in the fourth chapter, Mill talks of the ‘self-regarding deficiencies’ which a 
person may manifest and which ‘render him necessarily and properly a sub- 
ject of distaste, or, in extreme cases, even of contempt’. For vices of this 
kind, he says, a man may ‘suffer very severe penalties at the hands of others 
for faults which directly concern only himself’.* Here, then, is a clear affir- 
mation that what he calls, perhaps misleadingly, ‘self-regarding conduct’ can 
have effects on others. Even to the extent that those affected can retaliate 
with ‘very severe penalties’! 

Mill’s critics, Fitzjames Stephen among them, have wondered how the 
division of human conduct into two spheres could be sustained if self- 
regarding actions might suffer severe penalties at the hands of others. Mill 
attempted to maintain the distinction, which is, of course, crucial for the 
viability of his principle, in these words: ‘. . . the inconveniences which are 
strictly inseparable from the unfavourable judgment of others, are the only 
ones to which a person should ever be subjected for that portion of his con- 
duct and character which concerns his own good, but which does not affect 
the interests of others in their relations with him. Acts injurious to others 
require a totally different treatment . . . these are fit objects of moral repro- 
bation, and, in grave cases, of moral retribution and punishment.”* And as 
if to meet the objections of the sceptical Stephen, who could not see how 
‘inconveniences strictly inseparable from the unfavourable judgment of 
others’ could be differentiated from the ‘moral retribution’ to be visited 
when other people’s interests were harmed, Mill went on to show why this 
distinction was not merely nominal, in his eyes at least. In the former case 
the offender incurs a loss of consideration by reason of his imprudence or 


Op. cit., p. 138. 2 Op. cit., p. 75. > Op. cit., p. 134. * Op. cit., p. 135. 
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lack of dignity, whereas in the latter reprobation is due to him ‘for an offence 
against the rights of others’.' And, claims Mill, people will react differently 
if the conduct of which they disapprove is such that they think that they 
have a right to control the agent. Whether Mill makes his point or not I do 
not wish to discuss further, but the words ‘for an offence against the rights 
of others’ raise a very important question and seem to introduce a new 
element into the principle. Nor is this the sole occasion when ‘rights’ are 
mentioned.” In the same chapter from which I have just been quoting, 
specifically devoted to discussing ‘the limits to the authority of society over 
the individual’, and therefore concerned to elaborate and give more detailed 
consideration to the principle mentioned and briefly treated in the opening 
chapter—t is in this fourth chapter that we should, I think, look for pointers 
to Mill’s intentions—Mill attempts to demarcate the area of conduct for 
which we are to be made responsible to society. “This conduct’, he says, 
‘consists in not injuring the interests of one another; or rather certain inter- 
ests which, either by express legal provision or by tacit understanding, ought 
to be considered as rights.’ Nor is this the complete extent of social control, 
for conduct may harm others ‘without going to the length of violating any 
of their constituted rights’. In those cases punishment is inflicted by opinion 
rather than the law. Then, to sum up, Mill adds: ‘As soon as any part of 
a person’s conduct affects prejudicially the interests of others, society has 
jurisdiction over it’, but no such question can arise ‘when a person’s conduct 
affects the interests of no persons besides himself . . .’.* 

The paragraph from which these extracts have been taken, coming as it 
does at a crucial stage in Mill’s argument, is of some significance for the 
interpretation of his leading principle. It serves, incidentally, as further 
proof of my claim that it is ‘interests’ rather than ‘effects’ with which Mill is 
concerned. But its main significance for us at this stage is the appearance in 
it of the term ‘rights’ and the relationship Mill seems to suppose that term 
to have to the idea of ‘interests’. From Mill’s wording it is certain that the 
rights he has in mind are legal rights (‘constituted rights’), for he envisages 
the law, rather than opinion, protecting some interests and these interests 
are then to be considered as rights. Other interests will not receive legal 
protection, though Mill does not exclude the possibility that these might be 
regarded as rights, though not legal (‘constituted’) rights. Certainly Mill is 
not saying that rights and interests are the same things, synonymous terms 
(and of course they are not), but he does seem to imply that they are very 
closely related to each other. It would be consistent with what he says here 
to suppose that when a person can be thought to have interests he is thereby 
possessed of a right, though not necessarily a right to the unqualified pro- 


' Op. cit., p. 136. 2 See also op. cit., pp. 120 and 135. (My italics. J. C. R.) 
> Op. cit., p. 132. (My italics.) * Op. cit., p. 132. (My italics.) 
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tection of his interests; perhaps only a right to have his interests taken into 
account. Moreover, by linking interests to rights in this way Mill leaves us 
with no excuse for confusing the notions of ‘interests’ and ‘effects’, which 
must now be seen as belonging to quite different categories. It may be true 
that because of the element of vagueness attaching to rights and interests 
(i.e. as to what a man may legitimately, I do not mean legally, account his 
rights or interests) the concepts would be much more difficult to operate as 
part of a principle of liberty than the relatively simple notion of effects, but 
that ought not to blind us to the difference it makes to a principle to have 
the one rather than the other type of concept as a component. 


Ill 


The case I have been trying to make out is that Mill’s principle of self- 
protection rests on a division of conduct into actions which either do or do 
not affect the interests of other persons rather than on what has generally 
been supposed to have been the division, namely, into conduct having or 
not having effects on others. This interpretation does not rely on the evidence 
of only one or two isolated passages where the word ‘interests’ appears. In 
fact the word appears at least fifteen times in the course of the essay and 
some of the passages where it is used are of the greatest importance in 
assessing Mill’s intentions.' Furthermore, there is also the evidence I have 
already cited which shows how freely Mill admitted that what have com- 
monly been thought of as literally self-regarding actions did have their 
effects on other persons. But having said that, I would be seriously mislead- 
ing the reader if I failed to mention a number of difficulties which stand in 
the way of this interpretation or at least suggest that Mill was not always 
clear in his own mind as to what he wanted to say. The first difficulty arises 
out of a passage previously quoted in another context: ‘. . . there is a sphere 
of action in which society, as distinguished from the individual, has, if any, 
only an indirect interest, comprehending all that portion of a person’s life 
and conduct which affects only himself. ... When I say only himself, I mean 
directly, and in the first instance; for whatever affects himself, may affect 
others through himself. .. .? And we find phrases similar to the one italicized 
here in other parts of the essay; for example, ‘things which do not primarily 
concern others’ and ‘the part of life in which it is chiefly the individual that 
is interested . . . [as opposed to] the part which chiefly interests society’? 
This seems to me a difficulty because if we are to take this passage seriously 
and the repetition of like phrases elsewhere suggests it is not merely a case 


‘ Thave found the word on the following pages: 74 (twice), 75, 120, 132 (four times), 135, 
138, 142, 149 (twice), and 150 (twice). 2 Op. cit., p. 75. My italics. 

* Op. cit., pp. 115 and 132. It should be noted, however, that ‘primarily’ and ‘chiefly’ are 
not equivalent to ‘directly’ or ‘in the first instance’. 
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of careless writing) we should, on the account I have been giving, have to 
say that when Mill writes here of ‘conduct which affects only himself’ he 
means to say ‘conduct which affects only his own interests’. Further, since 
what affects my interests may also affect the interests of others, we should 
have to allow that ‘self-regarding’ conduct could affect the interests of 
others, though not ‘directly’ or ‘primarily’. Hence the distinction Mill was 
attempting to make in his use of the self-regarding and other-regarding 
categories would seem to resolve itself into a division between (i) actions 
which primarily affect the interests of the agent but may affect the interests 
of others too, and (ii) actions which primarily affect the interests of others, 
though the agent’s own interests may also be involved. It requires little 
imagination to foresee the immense complications that would be bound to 
arise in the application of such a formula. Nothing could be less appro- 
priately described as a ‘very simple principle’—Mill’s own characterization 
in his opening chapter. Yet we should have to interpret these passages in 
some such manner or else admit, which is quite possible, that Mill falls 
occasionally into the language of ‘effects’, without realizing that he thereby 
allows a second principle to peep through from time to time while adhering 
mainly to a doctrine based on ‘interests’. 


IV 


Assuming, then, that Mill’s doctrine involves the idea of ‘interests’ rather 
than ‘effects’, is it, interpreted thus, a useful working principle of liberty in 
the way that the traditional version is patently not? The revised version 
would read something like this: ‘Social control of individual actions ought 
to be exercised only in cases where the interests of others are either threat- 
ened or actually affected.’ But how to decide when interests are affected? 
What are interests? Is there any commonly accepted criterion, or set of 
criteria, of an interest? Mill’s principle, as reformulated, must inevitably 
provoke questions like these and its value will obviously depend on the 
answers to be given to them. They cannot be fully treated here and all I 
shall attempt are some preliminary and tentative remarks. 

As it is commonly used, the concept of ‘interests’ is an elusive one. There 
is no precise and generally acceptable definition. As Mr. Plamenatz observed 
in this journal, the idea of ‘interest’, compared with notions like ‘right’ or 


1 In the first draft of this article the words ‘to say’ did not appear. I have inserted them 
in response to a remark made by Mr. J. M. Brown in some very valuable comments he 
kindly sent me on the draft. Mr. Brown pointed out that to allow ‘conduct which affects 
only himself’ to mean ‘conduct which affects only his own interests’ would undermine the 
distinction I have sought to make between these two types of statement. ; 

2 I am leaving out the complications connected with ‘primarily’, ‘chiefly’, and ‘directly’. 
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‘duty’, is extremely vague.’ But there are many important concepts in our 
language which evade exact description and they remain none the less indis- 
pensable. Failure to bring the notion within the confines of a neat definition 
ought not to be a sufficient reason for rejecting out of hand a theory to which 
the concept is central. Moreover there are sociologists and jurists for whom 
the term occupies an important place in their theories. MacIver, for example, 
conceives human activity through the two concepts ‘interest’ and ‘will’. 
There is, he says, ‘no will without an interest and no interest apart from a 
will’. And by an interest he means ‘some object which determines activity’, 
though it is more than mere desire; it has ‘a certain permanence and 
stability’.? Another definition of interest he offers is, ‘the object of conscious- 
ness .. . anything, material or immaterial, factual or conceptual, to which 
we devote our attention’.» Roscoe Pound, too, employs the word with the 
same kind of wide meaning. For him an interest is a de facto claim and he 
draws up a comprehensive classification of interests which covers a vast 
field, ranging from individual claims to privacy to the social interest in free 
science and cultural progress. Among other writers the term is confined to 
certain kinds of consciousness or a particular class of attitudes such as, for 
example, those based on needs; and an appropriate list is provided of the 
bodily and spiritual needs which are to count for this purpose.* How are 
these uses of the word related to the normal sense of the term? Indeed, is it 
possible to identify an ‘ordinary’ use of the word? There would seem to be 
some grounds for saying that in a normal context an interest should not 
be construed as just a claim, far less any sort of claim. Rather it seems to be 
the condition in which a person’s claim to, or title to, or share in something 
is recognized as valid by others, or at least is regarded as worthy of con- 
sideration. That is to say, there is an objective element about it which 
precludes any fanciful demand from being an interest. For interests are 
things we would generally look upon as deserving protection, to be pre- 
judicially affected only by advantages likely to accrue in another direction. 
Certainly we feel that they ought not to be ignored even if there are compel- 
ling reasons for subordinating them to what we think are more important 
considerations. Interests, then, are not just arbitrary wishes, fleeting fancies, 
of capricious demands, though some of them may well have developed 
from forms to which these terms might have been particularly apposite at 
the time. 

Mill does not say much to indicate how he understood the notion of 
interest, but there is nothing in the essay to suggest that he uses the term in 
any exceptional manner. There is a passage, however, which points to some 


' Vol. ii, no. 1 (Feb. 1954), p. 3. ? Community (3rd edition), pp. 98-101. 
* Society (1937), pp. 20-21. 
‘ See Alf Ross, On Law and Justice (1958), pp. 358-9. 
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of the problems inseparably connected with the idea of interests. The secre- 
tary of an association formed to secure prohibition had claimed a right to 
be protected from the consequences of the liquor trade which, he argued, 
‘destroys my primary right of security, by constantly creating and stimv- 
lating social disorder. . . . It impedes my right to free moral and intellectual 
development, by surrounding my path with dangers, and by weakening and 
demoralising society, from which I have a right to claim mutual aid and 
intercourse.’ Mill repudiates with indignation such a sweeping claim, 
amounting, as he saw it, to ‘the absolute social right of every individual, that 
every other individual shall act in every respect exactly as he ought’ and 
conferring on everyone ‘a vested interest in each other’s moral, intellectual, 
and even physical perfection’.! Mill and the prohibitionist are disputing 
what may legitimately be claimed as rights and what is to count as an injury 
to a person’s interests. According to the standards prevailing in Mill’s day, 
and certainly by those current in our own time, the secretary’s claims appear 
ludicrously excessive and there would be no point in taking his case seriously. 
But what is of importance is the very fact of disagreement as to what a man 
may hold to be his interests. The prohibitionist could have submitted the 
relatively modest claim that a man’s interests are prejudicially affected by 
the noisy behaviour of groups of people gathering outside a public house 
adjoining, or close to, his home. If the noise became such a nuisance as to 
lower the value of the property it could not be denied that interests had 
been affected. But apart from depreciation of value, has a man’s interest 
been adversely affected by the mere fact of disturbance of his privacy? He 
could be the tenant of the house and suffer no personal pecuniary loss, yet 
he might find the behaviour of the publican’s clients extremely annoying 
and might set a high monetary value on its cessation. Is it part of a man’s 
interests to be free from interference of this sort? From the noise of the 
radio in his neighbour’s flat or from the machines on the airfield near his 
house? If we are going to say ‘no’ to the claim that interests are affected by 
interference such as noise, as opposed to monetary loss caused by noise, 
then this would seem to prevent Mill’s principle from operating in spheres 
in which he clearly wanted it to work. But it is obvious that people can differ 
about what are to be regarded as interests, since standards and values enter 
into what will be recognized as interests (or what will not be recognized) at 
any given time in a way that they do not in the case of ‘effects’. Conse- 
quently, whether one takes a wide or narrow view of interests, the principle 
of self-protection must necessarily harbour value-ingredients which will in- 

' Op. cit., pp. 145-6. 

? And even if it came to be accepted that a man’s interests were affected by the noisy 
interruption of his privacy there is still the question of whether these interests should be 


protected against other claims, such as, for example, freedom to converse outside public 
houses, the demand for air travel, or the desire to listen to music. 
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evitably render its use a controversial operation. That a drug affects a certain 
disease is a strictly empirical matter. There are objective procedures for 
tracing its ‘effects’. It is true that there are also cases when it would be a 
relatively simple matter to decide if my interests have been affected: legal 
interests, for example. But there are also occasions when, because standards 
differ, people will disagree about what their interests are. And this is likely 
tomake a principle based on ‘interests’ rather than ‘effects’ difficult to apply 
in many situations. For not only is the concept ‘interest’ in itself vague: what 
are to count as interests, even supposing there were a commonly accepted 
definition, would be an open question in an indeterminate number of cases. 
Had Mill formulated his principle in terms of rights rather than interests he 
would have met the same difficulty precisely because what a man’s rights 
are is a question which can be reasonably answered in more than one way. 

Mill’s principle raises yet another problem. Social interference, he says, 
is justifiable only when the interests of others are affected but, he adds, ‘it 
must by no means be supposed, because damage, or probability of damage, 
to the interests of others, can alone justify the interference of society, that 
therefore it always does justify such interference’.' Evidently the principle 
isnot intended to absolve us from deciding cases on their merits even when 
interests have actually been affected. We should have to weigh up the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of social interference on each occasion. As Mill 
puts it: ‘. . . the question whether the general welfare will or will not be 
promoted by interfering with [another person’s conduct], becomes open to 
discussion’.? One of the examples he gives is the unsuccessful candidate in 
acompetitive examination.’ Others have gained at his expense, but no one 
would have it otherwise. A recent example would be the publicity given to 
statements warning of the harmful effects of heavy smoking. No one would 
wish to suppress information about the relation between smoking and lung 
cancer merely because it affected the interests of the tobacco firms. How- 
ever, says Mill, in the case of conduct which affects no person’s interests but 
one’s own there can be no question of permitting social control and restraint: 
‘inall such cases, there should be perfect freedom, legal and social, to do the 
action and stand the consequences’.* So the principle provides us with a 
lear directive only when we can be sure that other people’s interests are 
not involved; where interests are affected we are left with a margin of dis- 
cretion and are advised to consider whether the general welfare is or is not 
likely to be promoted by interference in each particular instance. Hence the 
Tange of matters covered by the ‘automatic’ application of the rule is limited 
to those occasions on which it can be said that no one’s interests have been 
injured. And it seems to be assumed that the question of interests being 
injured or not is one that can be readily determined. 


' Op. cit., p. 150. 2 Op. cit., p. 132. > Op. cit., p. 150. * Op. cit., p. 132. 
$540.8.2 K 
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It would be uncharitable to reject Mill’s principle out of hand merely 
because it fails to provide an automatic and definite solution in an extensive 
range of cases (i.e. actions which do affect the interests of others). For how 
many of the principles we constantly wield in everyday life supply us with 
quick and certain answers? From Mill’s point of view the important thing 
was to check the growing tendency to interfere in cases where intervention 
should be totally banned and for this purpose what had to be done was to 
demarcate the area of non-intervention from that in which a prima facie 
right to control could only be overridden by an appeal to the ‘general 
welfare’. We have seen that with all its indefiniteness Mill’s principle is 
emphatic on one point, namely, that when the interests of others have not 
been affected society should not intervene. But even here a serious doubt 
emerges. Are there not some actions we should want to control or prohibit 
which do not seem to injure the interests of others? Take the case of 
obscenity. It may be that some acts and some kinds of publications which 
the present law in the United Kingdom prohibits would be permitted ina J accc 
more enlightened society, but there are certainly many which are, and ought § that 
to continue to be, prevented. Mill, too, seems to take this view. He refers to § itco 
‘offences against decency’, acts which, when done publicly, violate good § led! 
manners, and places them ‘within the category of offences against others’ J noti 
and therefore to be prohibited. But he remarks that offences of this nature § the | 
‘are only connected indirectly with our subject’.1 Why this should be so he J inter 
does not explain and it is difficult to see what reasons he could have for § ours 
saying it. Perhaps he realized that to prohibit offences against decency on § latte 
the ground that they caused harm to other people’s interests would involve § tobe 
a dangerous extension of the conception of ‘interests’. For whose interests § ceive 
are threatened or injured by the appearance of obscene publications (or § they 
the sale of opium, to take an example from a related field)? The interests 
of those who concern themselves with public morality? Or the social interest 
in maintaining standards of public decency? But if we are allowed to bring 
in considerations of this sort, how could Mill have maintained his opposition 
to a prohibition on the eating of pork in a predominantly Muslim country?’ 
Measures against the dropping of litter or the emission of black smoke from 
chimneys in specified areas are taken in order to protect the public interest, 
not because they affect the interests of particular persons. That Mill recog: 
nized the claims of the general interest is clear enough from his discussion 








? Op. cit., p. 153. 

2 This is one of Mill’s examples (pp. 141-2). ‘There are few acts which Christians and 
Europeans regard with more unaffected disgust than Mussulmans regard this particular 
mode of satisfying hunger’, says Mill. He goes on to argue that the only good reason for 
condemning an attempt to ban the eating of pork in a country where the Mussulmans were 
a majority would be ‘that with the personal tastes and self-regarding concerns of individuals 
the public has no business to interfere’. 
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of the case of the person who instigates or counsels others to do acts which 
if done of one’s own free and unaided will would be ‘blameable’ but not 
subject to social penalties because ‘the evil directly resulting falls wholly on 
the agent’.’ On the one hand, argues Mill, people must be allowed ‘to consult 
with one another ...to exchange opinions, and give and receive suggestions’, 
but the question becomes ‘doubtful only when the instigator derives a per- 
sonal benefit from his advice’ and is gainfully occupied in promoting ‘what 
society and the State consider to be an evil’; for we would then be faced with 
aclass of persons having an interest ‘opposed to what is considered as the 
public weal’. Mill has in mind such people as the pimp and the keeper of 
agambling house. He fails to come to a definite conclusion about the justi- 
ability of prohibiting these activities, remarking that ‘there are arguments 
on both sides’. What is interesting in Mill’s discussion here is—apart from 
the confirmation that his principle can yield no clear directive in questions 
of this kind—his appeal to ‘the public weal’ as a factor we have to take into 
account before deciding on the legitimacy of social control. Does he intend 
that we should classify actions as being harmful to the interests of others if 
it could be shown that they are contrary to ‘the public weal’? We are thus 
led back to the problem of how widely (or narrowly) we are to construe the 
notion of interests. Are we to interpret interests so narrowly as to exclude 
the public interest or so widely as to involve consideration of the general 
interest and social morality? On the former interpretation we should find 
ourselves unable to prohibit activity we should want to prohibit; on the 
latter we should be able to prohibit actions that Mill would certainly wish 
to be left unrestrained. And if standards and values enter into what we con- 
ceive to be a man’s interests even in a restricted sense of the term, a fortiori 
they will shape what we take the public interest to require. 


* Op. cit., pp. 153-5. 
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SEVERAL studies of the origins and growth of nationalist movements in 
Africa have appeared in recent years: David Apter on The Gold Coast in 
Transition, James Coleman on Nigeria, Thomas Hodgkin on Nationalism 
in Colonial Africa; and these give some account of election politics. But 
still very little is known in detail of party divisions among the new African 
electorates. We know how the voter casts his ballot, but not why he chooses 
to support a particular candidate or party. The Gold Coast (now Ghana) 
is a case in point. In the- 1956 general election 398,141 voters turned out 
for the Convention People’s Party; 299,116 voted for one or other of the 
opposition parties. By breaking down the vote on a regional basis we can 
see that the main weight of support for the opposition lay outside the large 
southern region—the former Colony area.” Nevertheless, the CPP won 8 of 
the 21 seats, and 96,968 out of 224,569 votes, in the strongest area of oppo- 
sition, Ashanti. We can carry the breakdown of voting one stage further 
and say that, within the former Ashanti region, the CPP vote was particu- 
larly heavy in the western Brong constituencies: 38,373 against 25,633. 
These abstracts are useful in plotting the general division of voting in the 
country at that time, but they leave a great deal unexplained. Even within 
the traditional heartland of Ashanti, in the cluster of states grouped around 
Kumasi, the CPP was given a substantial vote; the opposition (including 
Independents) picked up some votes (ranging from less than 1 per cent. in 
Eastern Nzima to over 70 per cent. in Agona Kwabre) in 99 out of the total 
of 104 constituencies. What was the basis of this division between voters? 
Was it the same in the previous elections of 1951 and 1954? Has it changed 


' To cast his vote in Ghana, a registered elector goes behind a screen and places his 
ballot paper in the box carrying the symbol of the party or independent candidate he wishes 


to support. 
2 





% of total 
Opposition | vote in the Total 
vote* area Seats seats 


Southern Ghana. 42,602 16 0 44 
Rest of the country. , 256,514 55 33 60 


























* Opposition here includes independents; that is, all non-CPP votes. 
Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1960, 130-146). 
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during the three years of independence since March 1957? The following 
account tries to answer these questions in respect of one area only, a rela- 
tively sophisticated part of the country, where wealth and tradition have 
combined to produce a highly politically conscious body of voters—the 
municipality of Kumasi. The focus is narrow, but for that reason perhaps 
the picture which emerges is clearer than a general survey would be of 
voting patterns in the country as a whole. 

‘Wealth and tradition’: both these characteristics of the town bear directly 
on its politics: ‘tradition’, because the long period of Ashanti power, from 
the early eighteenth century until 1874 when Sir Garnet Wolseley destroyed 
the old town by setting fire to it, is not forgotten either by the present 
generation of Ashanti or by the stranger communities who have made their 
home there today: memories stretch back a long way and play an important 
part in deciding party allegiance among the 60,000 (in 1959) registered 
voters. Southerners especially remember bitter tales, handed down from 
generation to generation, of Ashanti arrogance and power.’ Most Ashanti 
are very conscious of their history. The ‘young men’ can tell their own story, 
in recent times particularly, of the harsh rule of some chiefs; but they too, 
on occasions, lament with their more conservative elders the present abso- 
lute reversal of Ashanti fortunes. For it is the south now which dominates 
the rest of the country by reason of its greater weight of population and the 
operation of a ‘one man, one vote’ electoral system. Out of the total of 104 
seats in the Ghana Parliament the South has 44, the North 26, the Volta 
Region 13, with the remaining 21 seats divided between Ashanti and (since 
1958) the new Brong—Ahafo region. 

The wealth of Kumasi, like its military prowess, is well attested in history. 
The destruction of the town by Wolseley and the period of intermittent civil 
war which followed must have brought trade almost to a standstill; but from 
1901 onwards, as a British colony, Ashanti prospered. The population of 
Kumasi doubled in twenty years, and more than doubled again in the next 
two decades.” By the early 1920’s the town had recovered its former position 
as a great inland commercial metropolis for the coastal-hinterland trade, for 
cocoa particularly but as an entrepét for an enormous variety of trade 
goods. The story in its early stages can be traced quite easily through the 
annual Colonial Reports for Ashanti: the extension of the railway to Kumasi 
in 1903, which linked the town with the old sea-port at Sekondi; the ‘building 

* There is good historical evidence for such tales. Dupuis, who was the British Consul in 
Kumasi at the height of Ashanti power in 1820, found that along the southern approaches 
to the city ‘every town and village were overawed by a dread of the vengeance of Ashantee, 
or in strict alliance with that powerful nation. ... From the Pra southward, the progress of 
the sword down to the very margins of the sea may be traced by mouldering ruins, desolate 
plantations and osseous relics.’ See Journal of a Residence in Ashantee, London, 1824. 


: 1911 Census: 18,853; 1921 Census: 23,694; 1931 Census: 35,829; 1948 Census: 78,483; 
Ministry of Housing 1959 Estimate: 101,000. 
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craze’ led by the chiefs before the First World War when many of the old 
thatch-covered houses were replaced by solid brick buildings with iron or 
shingle roofs; the formation of a Public Works Department, and the drain- 
ing of the swamps in the centre of the town. The second stage came in the 
‘reconstruction period’ in the early 1920’s, with the demolition of dilapi- 
dated, insanitary areas like Old Asafo to make way for a new network of 
roads and commercial premises leading to the great central market, which 
opened in 1925 with an estimated 2,000 vendors; by 1957 it covered an area 
of more than 25 acres with over 8,000 traders ‘not counting the traders’ 
relatives and assistants’.' More recently, Kumasi has fed fat on high cocoa 
prices. Prices rose from (in local terms) an average of 7s. 6d. a load of 60 lb. 
in the decade before 1939 to the Marketing Board’s controlled price of 
over £3 a load after 1945. Farmers, storekeepers, petty-traders, taxi-drivers, 
the overseas firms, and local Ghanaian businessmen prospered on cocoa 
and its sales. 

The picture is not, of course, an uncommon one in West Africa, except 
perhaps in one important particular: the rate of growth of a private trading 
wealth in local African hands. It is this which impresses the visitor to 
Kumasi as he drives through New Asafo or Mbrom or Ashanti New Town, 
through street after street of huge two- and three-storied concrete houses, 
many of them well-established, others newly begun or waiting for the next 
cocoa season for the roof to be completed or a third story to be added to 
the existing building. Kumasi has the look of a private enterprise town, and 
this is borne out by the findings of the government Survey of Population 
and Household Budgets carried out between 1953 and 1955 in the three 
municipalities: Accra, Sekondi-Takoradi, and Kumasi. It found that 
‘Kumasi with only 34 per cent. of all families having wage incomes was by 
far the least dependent of the three principal urban areas on employment’, 
its ‘non-wage incomes’ derived mainly from local trading and crafts, and 
were the ‘principal source of livelihood in the city’. By contrast in Accra, 
57 per cent, of all families depended on ‘wage incomes’, and in Sekondi- 
Takoradi the proportion was as high as 69 per’cent. This means a much 
greater dependence by Kumasi on the fluctuations of trade and its local 
determinant—the main-season cocoa harvest and the price fixed by the 
Cocoa Marketing Board; but, with it, has gone a greater freedom of political 
activity. 

As wealth poured into the town it attracted more than Ashanti traders. 
Southerners were no longer afraid to live and work there. And as communi- 
cations became easier by rail and road, and amenities were provided by 
way of a hospital, schools, electricity, a pipe-borne water supply, and 


' See P. C. Garlick, African Traders in Kumasi, 1959, published by the Research Division 
of the Economics Department, University College of Ghana. 
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housing estates, whole new districts were settled by Fanti, Gia, and Ewe 
families from the south. To the north-east of the town the Zongo settle- 
ments of Hausas, Zabermas, Gaos, and migrants from the Gold Coast North 
spread their crumbling tenements and compounds. Their interests were 
watched over by a Muslim Zerikin Zongo and the various tribal heads, all 
of whom paid allegiance to the Asantehene. These stranger communities 
tended to keep their own identity, following the ancient Ashanti practice 
of dividing their own compounds from those of the Muslim and other 
immigrant groups. Thus it is possible today to describe many of the elec- 
toral wards in the town as having a preponderance of Ashanti or Northern 
or Fanti voters; others are distinguishable by religion rather than by origin: 
the suburbs of Suame and Aboabo, the one to the north-west, the other to 
the north-east of the town, are both Muslim wards and tend to vote the 
same way, although the former is inhabited mainly by Ashanti converts to 
Islam—the asante nkramo—and the latter by Hausa and Zaberma traders. 
By the middle of the present century the Ashanti were outnumbered in their 
own capital, the overall tribal distribution listed by the 1955 Population 
Survey showing: 


se) 
% 
Familiesof Ashantiorign . . . . . »« & 
« we « ‘ ; ww a : ~ 
»  »» Ewe “ > + « «© ¢ « 
» 9» Ga * i * = wea 
»  »» Northern Ghana origin ‘ . 24 
- ». Nigerian and other non-Ghanaian origin ee 


There is one other facet of Kumasi political life to be noted. Despite the 
bustling wealth of the town, living conditions are wretched for large sections 
of the populace. The Population Survey found that ‘over 60 % of all persons 
enumerated’ were living more than three to a single room. The rich live 
very well indeed, but the poor are very poor. No precise statistics are avail- 
able of the relative wealth of each ward but, from experience and observa- 
tion, the poorest sections of the town are to be found in the Muslim and 
northern immigrant wards. The housing estates of southern clerical workers 
and artisans form a relatively prosperous middle stratum. The Ashanti 
wards range from the wealthy merchant and professional class district of 
Mbrom to the squalid alleyways and crowded compounds in Adum and 
Ashanti New Town where the so-called ‘verandah boys’, city-born and bred, 
manage a tough, cheerful existence by a little burglary, a little pimping, a 
little honest work as the occasion or opportunity arises. More will be said 
of these differences later in an analysis of the ward-to-ward vote. 

Finally one should add that, superimposed on these differences of origin 
or religion or wealth, is the familiar conflict between the old traditional 
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order, characterized by respect for chiefs, and the newer ‘detribalized’ life 
in which associations are formed of a modern ‘western’ kind: improvement 
societies, trade unions, parties. Such conflicts did not arise overnight. As 
early as 1909 the annual Report on Ashanti observed that ‘the Ashanti 
organisation, so powerful in olden days, still maintains many elements of 
cohesion, but with the spread of Western civilisation and more liberal ideas, 
the inevitable conflict between youth and authority has already com- 
menced’. In the inter-war years the discontented ‘young men’ used the 
weapon of destoolment in an attempt to reassert what were held to be the 
traditional rights of the commoners; after the Second World War unrest of 
this kind was given a new political direction by Krobo Edusei, Atta Mensah, 
and others through the Ashanti Youth Association and, from 1949 onwards, 
the CPP. Kumasi became a centre of nationalist agitation, much of it 
directed against the chiefs.' But one must be careful not to oversimplify: 
tension between the chiefs and the young men undoubtedly influenced the 
pattern of voting in Kumasi from 1949-50 onwards; but it existed often 
enough within the individual voter; the young Ashanti storekeeper might 
be drawn to the new comradeship of the CPP, but at the same time still be 
capable of being moved by a deep emotional loyalty to the Golden Stool. 
Moreover, the often violent disputes which took place between the tradi- 
tional State Councils and the radical CPP rank and file from 1949 onwards 
merely emphasized what was already notorious—the turbulent, unruly 
nature of Kumasi society. Kumasi apparently likes its politics rough. At 
the height of Ashanti power, Bowdich complained that the ‘lower order of 
the people were ungrateful, insolent and licentious. The King repeatedly 
said that he believed them to be the worst people existing, except the 
Fantee’.? A half-century later Kumasi was divided to the point of civil war 
over the succession to the Golden Stool. Today it is the Action Troopers 
(and their rivals, in 1956, the Action Groupers) or the Builders’ Brigade 
who keep the political cauldron bubbling. 

We turn now to the record of voting since 1950. This is a convenient 
starting-point because of the change brought about by the growth of 
nationalist organizations in the country. There were earlier elections in 
Kumasi, on the basis of adult suffrage of both sexes, from the time when 
the Kumasi Public Health Board was replaced by a Town Council in 1943, 
but the number of voters was extremely small, and parties were not much 
more than ad hoc electoral organizations grouped about individual candi- 


‘ Rumours and allegations of wrong-doing by traditional leaders sometimes ran to 
extraordinary proportions: in 1949, for example, it was believed by many nationalist- 
minded young men in Kumasi that the Asantehene had conspired with the Government 
and the University College to sell Lake Bosumtwi; the Great Oath of Ashanti had to be 
sworn to try to convince the populace that a request by geologists to examine the floor of 
the lake did not amount to an acquisition order for the entire area. 

? T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, London, 1819. 
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dates: in 1943 voters numbered 821 out of a total registration of 3,805; in 
1947 registration rose to 7,042, the number of voters (in 4 out of the 6 wards) 
to 1,014. But from 1949 onwards the CPP carried everyone before it. 
Muslims, Ashanti, southerners, traditional elements, rich and poor—all 
but a handful of misguided individuals—were, it seemed, united along a 
broad anti-colonial front which demanded ‘immediate Self-Government 
Now’. In Kumasi the municipal elections (in 5 wards) in November 1950 
brought the remarkable result: CPP 6,210, People’s Democratic Party 37, 
Independents 13. A similar landslide took place the following February, in 
the first general elections for the new Legislative Assembly. Archie Casely- 
Hayford, a Fanti, defeated his Ashanti opponent, B. D. Addai, with 8,358 
votes against 570. In the same election the party captured every one of the 
18 rural Electoral College seats in Ashanti. Nationalism had won its first 
major victory. 
Within three years, almost to the day, it experienced its first check. 
As the wave of nationalist emotion receded, local interests began to stir. 
Throughout Ashanti and the south during 1952-3 tax riots occurred over 
the raising of the levy by a number of the newly elected CPP local councils. 
In Kumasi the first break in the party’s hold on the town came from the 
Muslim community. The immediate ground of complaint lay in an endless 
dispute over the allocation by the CPP-controlled municipal council of 
market stalls. But in general the Muslims saw themselves as a minority 
group whose rights were in danger of being trampled on. Their position in 
the town had indeed changed drastically. From being a superior group in 
traditional times—literate, able to keep accounts, religious, skilful in trade, 
good warriors, with a knowledge of trade born of their contacts with the 
larger Muslim world, and greatly respected on that account—they had been 
gradually overtaken by the modern world, displaced by European trade, 
religion, and power, and now despised by the southern immigrant as belong- 
ing to the backward, remote northern hinterland. They felt that they must 
make their voice heard and their strength known through their own efforts. 
‘True Muslims can never be friends with the C.P.P.’, Alhaji Alfa Larden' 
wrote to the Ashanti Pioneer; ‘the Muslim Association is prepared to hold 
the devil by the throat until everybody is free in the country’. Their oppor- 
tunity came in February 1954, with the second round of municipal elec- 
tions, now divided between 24 wards. The Muslim Association put up 7 
candidates, 4 of whom were elected—3 in the northern Zongo area and 1 in 
Suame, the asante nkramo ward. The total Muslim vote came to 3,400 
out of just under 20,000. It was the most serious set-back so far to the party, 
hot merely in Kumasi, but in the country as a whole. 
Thereafter troubles multiplied. The Muslim opposition could be 


? Deported in 1957. 
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contained: it could win wards but not a constituency. More serious was the 
sudden surge of discontent within the party itself over the question of 
regional representation under the proposed new constitution. The CPP 
Ashanti members joined forces in the Assembly with representatives of the 
Asanteman Council to demand 30 seats for Ashanti instead of the 21 pro- 
posed by the Van Lare Committee on Representational and Electoral 
Reform. Following a protracted and bitter debate, the Committee’s recom- 
mendations were accepted by the Assembly, but discontent continued in 
Ashanti. The Ashanti Youth Association suspended two of its leading 
members, Amoo-Gottfried and Atta Mensah, the former for signing the 
Van Lare Report, the latter for voting in favour of the Government's 
Proposals in the Assembly. A Statement was issued saying that the AYA 
‘holds the view that in all things affecting the national interest it shall hold 
itself independent. It further holds the paramount view that in the recent 
issue of electoral representation it shall support a national united front of 
the Ashanti nation.’ This was one of the earliest reappearances of a phrase 
—‘the Ashanti nation’—taken up later by the National Liberation Move- 
ment and used to rally a mass opposition to the CPP.’ 

When the date of the second general election was announced the CPP 
found itself in further difficulties. A torrent of applications for the party’s 
nomination poured into the national headquarters. The Central Committee 
laid down the rule that, where possible, the existing Assembly member 
should be renominated; elsewhere the local constituency organizations were 
asked to send a short list of names to Accra for the final decision. But the 
party could not hope to avoid division on this basis of selection, with over 
70 vacancies to be filled, and a long list of party members in the consti- 
tuencies who considered that they had at least as good a claim as anyone 
else to draw £960 in the new Assembly. As soon as the headquarters issued 
its approved list, in April 1954, ‘rebel candidates’ appeared. Ashanti was 
the centre of disaffection with 20 official candidates and 27 rebels, in addi- 
tion to candidates of the opposition Ghana Congress and Muslim Associa- 
tion parties. The rebels were advised in as strong a language as the party’s 
leaders could command to withdraw their nomination. Some did—although 
only two in Ashanti—and were accepted back into the party as ‘prodigal 
sons’. The rest were publicly expelled from the party by Nkrumah early in 
May at a mass Whitsuntide rally in Kumasi. 

By mid-1954 a perceptive observer within the CPP of the political scene 
in Ashanti should have been able to advise caution: the Muslim vote in 
Kumasi, the outcry over the Van Lare Report, and the rank-and-file revolt 
in the constituencies, were dark shadows cast on the eve of the 1954 election. 


* The phrase was used at the end of the nineteenth century before the exile of Prempeh. 
and at the time of the restoration of the Confederacy in 1935. 
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But, if such advice was given, it was ignored. The results of the election, 
which gave the party 71 seats out of the 104, brushed any criticism aside. 
In Kumasi the combined opposition /rebel vote in the two constituencies 
totalled 5,246 against 17,355, a sizeable minority but hardly a threat; the 
party also won 16 of the 19 rural seats, 2 going to CPP rebel candidates and 
| to Dr. Busia, the only successful Ghana Congress Party candidate in the 
country. Few bothered to note the surprisingly high anti-CPP vote in 
Ashanti as a whole, which reached 41 per cent. of the total poll,’ or to draw 
alesson from the north where the Northern People’s Party, formed hurriedly 
in May 1954, showed how strong the amalgam of local and traditional 
interests could be by winning 16 of the region’s 26 seats. 

It is against this background that the sudden rise of the National Libera- 
tion Movement in Ashanti should be seen. Precipitated by the government’s 
decision to peg the local cocoa price at 72s. a load, despite local constituency 
promises during the election of £5 a load, the NLM spread rapidly out from 
Kumasi through the Ashanti states traditionally connected with the Golden 
Stool. Large numbers of dissident CPP members went over to the new 
movement. Farmers were drawn in through a sense of grievance over the 
cocoa price and a re-stirring of traditional loyalty. Chiefs, including the 
Asantehene, were brought to the forefront of the movement: to them it 
looked as if the long winter of discontent under the British and Nkrumah 
was drawing to a close: hiems transiit, imber abiit et recessit. The appeal 
was as much to the heart as to the head, but the NLM went further than 
tradition. It not only aroused deep emotions: it had all the characteristics 
of a mass popular movement. By 1955 the assistant general secretary was 
quoting Mazzini, saying that the NLM had ‘made the people’s cause our 
own; we have taken spontaneously into our hearts the sorrows of a whole 
generation; a nation is incarnate in us’. This was the revolutionary national- 
ism of the CPP apparently taking fresh root, and finding a new growth in 
local soil. 

While loudly voicing its Ashanti appeal, the NLM attempted also to 
draw in comparable local groups against the CPP. It succeeded with the 
Muslim Association in Kumasi, which, while remaining a separate body, 
promised its full support under Alhaji Amadu Baba, Zerikin Zongo.? 
(A smaller group under Mallam Mutawakilu, who had a long-standing 
grudge against Amadu Baba over the question of funds for the new Kumasi 
mosque, sided with the CPP.) It failed with the group of Brong states in 
western Ashanti. But, taken by surprise, its local party organization shat- 
tered; the CPP, for the first time since its formation, was forced on the 


S Votes cast—163,054. CPP 95,845; non-CPP 67,209, including 37,582 for the ’rebels’. 
Six of the 18 CPP seats were won on a minority vote. 
* Deported in 1957. 
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defensive. Violence broke out in a number of districts of Ashanti as the 
NLM tried desperately to halt the machinery of negotiation already set in 
motion by Nkrumah between the Gold Coast and British governments, 
until Kumasi became, by night especially, a city of police patrols and armed 
party gangs. Finally the NLM got its way. The Secretary of State insisted 
that fresh elections should be held before the final grant of independence, 
and a date was fixed in July 1956. Voting was fairly heavy in Kumasi, the 
combined North and South constituencies showing a total vote of: 


NLM-MAP alliance . . 19,447 
cH . ; : : . 11,956 


Such has been the record in Kumasi of the three general elections: a 
sweeping victory for the CPP in 1951, discontent mounting throughout 
1954, and a violent swing in 1956 to the NLM, which returned Cobina 
Kessie, an Ashanti standing for the Moslem Association Party, and the late 
Kurankye-Taylor, a Fanti standing for the NLM. A close analysis of the 
voting under these conditions is not easy: too much is masked under the 
violent emotions evoked first by one side and then by the other. But in 1958 
municipal elections were again held in the town; and in the following year 
the death of Kurankye-Taylor brought a parliamentary by-election in the 
Kumasi South constituency. These two elections were important as being 
the first major test of party strengths in Ashanti since independence. The 
NLM had now merged with other opposition groups to form the new United 
Party, but both sides—-CPP and UP—had their loyalist rank and file and 
a considerable body of supporter voters in the town. It is to these two elec- 
tions, against the background of party developments since 1949-50, that 
we turn now for an answer to the question originally proposed: what decides 
party allegiance and voting divisions in a town such as Kumasi? 


The overall vote in the 1958 municipal elections was: CPP 22,660; 
UP 18,586; Ind. 209. The UP leaders were greatly dismayed, despite the 
narrowness of the margin between them and the CPP: with 14 seats against 
7 the latter regained control of the municipal council, which they had 
lost when a majority of the former CPP councillors went over to the NLM 
between 1954 and 1957. Fourteen months later (14 April 1959) the UP was 
again defeated in the parliamentary by-election. This time the margin be- 
tween the two parties was extremely close, thanks to the split in the Kumasi 
CPP executive between James Owusu and B. E. Dwira over the chairman- 
ship of the municipal council. Dwira was defeated in the council election, 
offered the parliamentary nomination, rejected it, changed his mind, found 
that he was too late—the nomination having been decided in favour of some- 
one else—and, thoroughly annoyed, decided to stand as an independent 
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‘rebel CPP candidate’. The final voting figures, after a recount, were: CPP 
9,032; UP 8,653; Ind. 1,339. 

We now reach the central question: the UP lost both elections, but in both 
it was successful in a number of wards: why did the UP win these and fail 
in others? And, where did the CPP win the greater part of its support, 
and why? 

In the by-election the UP defeated the CPP in 5 of the 13 wards which 
make up the Kumasi South constituency; in the municipal elections, in 
1958, it won in 3 of those 5. These 3, with the voting figures, were: 





1958* 1959* 


UP Crr ! UP CPP Ind. 


Ward 5 . ‘ ‘ 3,147 2,257 2,148 1,264 208 
Ward 2 . ; : 504 487 404 359 32 
Ward 16 . ; 967 535 889 161 168 





























* The uneven size of the wards (in 1958 Ward 5 had 8,119 registered voters against 
1,385 in Ward 2) is the result of the uneven growth of the city. Neither party has yet sought 
to alter ward boundaries in its own interests. 


Ward 5 starts at Mbrom, a ‘superior residential area’ where most of the 
wealthy Ashanti lawyers and businessmen have their extremely comfor- 
table homes; it runs across the bottom of Ashanti New Town and takes in 
part of Manhyia, to the immediate north of which lie the Asantehene’s 
palace and offices. The ward is predominantly Ashanti by origin. As the 
name ‘Ashanti New Town’ suggests, the district is comparatively recent, 
dating from the end of the post-war reconstruction period of the 1920’s. 
Most of its families are petty traders, bar-keepers, fitters, taxi-drivers, 
sandal-makers, and carpenters. (It is a good area, for instance, in which to 
buy an elaborately ornamented gold-studded coffin.) Mbrom is an oppo- 
sition stronghold. Ashanti New Town is divided almost evenly throughout 
the district between the two parties and, indeed, includes both the UP and 
CPP Ashanti regional headquarters. The size of the CPP vote in the ward 
as a whole, representing roughly 40 per cent. of the votes cast, shows that 
the Ashanti vote here at least is divided, with the greater part going to 
the UP. 

Ward 2 is much the same. It centres on Adum, which lies at the heart of 
traditional Kumasi. The ward contains a number of very poor compounds 
and shanty stores where goldsmiths and ivory carvers still carry on a limited 
trade; it is also a prostitute district and most of the girls are sympathetically 
inclined to the CPP. Adum Street itself and the narrow alleyways which lead 
off from it is a very tough area where CPP-NLM clashes were frequent and 
Violent during 1955 and 1956. Again, the vote is divided: a majority for the 
opposition, but with an impressive CPP minority vote. 
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Ward 16, Suame, is solidly UP. In both elections the party had an easy 
victory, with the CPP at the bottom of the poll in 1959. The ward lies to the 
north-west of the town, away from the main Zongo area, but it is predomi- 
nantly Muslim; it is here that the asante nkramo live—the Ashanti who 
follow the Koran, converts to Islam over the past 150 years. Thus antipathy 
to the CPP stems from a combination of Muslim and Ashanti separatism. 
Local feeling is extremely bitter towards the CPP as the party which banned 
the Muslim Association Party (by the Avoidance of Discrimination Act in 
November 1957) and which deported a number of leading Kumasi Muslims 
after independence. The ward is probably below the average income level 
for Kumasi; junk yards and tumbledown motor repair shops lie scattered 
among crude half-finished houses and shacks. It stands in sharp contrast to 
Mbrom, its near neighbour and political ally. But any appeal which the 
CPP might have as the party of the (once) disinherited, or as the party in 
power which can offer development, falls on deaf ears. 

We turn now to the CPP. Gaining 10 of the 15 wards in 1959, like the 
UP it was overwhelmingly successful (in both elections) in 3: 





1958 
CrP UP 


Ward 3. ‘ 1,013 256 
Ward 4. A ; 1,011 486 
Ward 17 579 218 


1959 
CPP UP Ind. 


708 192 131 
668 414 121 
298 95 81 








































What can one say about these wards? First, that all three are of compara- 
tively recent origin; secondly, all three are predominantly non-Ashanti, with 
a large number of southerners. Ward 3, Bompata and part of Fanti New 
Town, and Ward 4, New Town Ejisu Road, lie towards the centre of the 
town and, despite their name, represent an early wave of southern settle- 
ment. Ward 17 consists of part of two new housing estates, Kwadaso and 
Suntreso, where the 1955 Population Survey found that out of 247 families 
enumerated only 88 were of Ashanti origin. Most of these Fanti, Ewe, and 
Gi people are either artisans (carpenters especially), or teachers and clerical 
workers. On the housing estates, with their neat rows of small, two- and 
three-roomed bungalows rented from the Government, the proportion of 
wage-earning families rises steeply: 79 per cent. in the sample survey carried 
out at Suntresu, with the high average wage income of £17. 13s. a month. 
(This may be compared with the Survey figures for the Hausa Zongo area 
in Kumasi North, where the number of wage-earners (in 1955) was found 
to be 25 per cent. of the total families, and the average wage only £9 a 
month.) Many of these southern communities are very conscious of the fact 
that they are ‘strangers’ in the town, despite the polyglot nature of Kumasi’s 
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population. The belief that Ashanti would still dominate the south, if only 
itknew how, is still strongly held; one hears frequently the charge of NLM 
hostility towards southerners during the pre-independence time of troubles, 
and the general complaint that the Ashanti are ‘too proud’ and ‘clannish’. 

Thus we reach the general conclusion that in Kumasi, since indepen- 
dence: (1) the Ashanti vote has been divided between the two main parties 
roughly in the proportion of 40 per cent. CPP and 60 per cent. UP; (2) the 
southern immigrant communities have voted strongly for the CPP; and, 
(3) the Muslims hardly less strongly for the UP. And if the wealthy Mbrom 
district and the poorer Adum Street compounds are typical, then one can 
add that the CPP—although the minority party in each area—probably 
picks up its greatest support from the more humble quarters within the 
Ashanti wards." 

One must be careful not to make too precise a picture out of the results 
of two elections, within a little over a year of each other, and in so 
politically volatile a town as Kumasi. There are individuals and smaller 
minority groups who do not run to rule. Thus, Mr. Joe Mainoo lives in the 
upper-class Mbrom district, is a wealthy trader and cocoa buyer, and comes 
from the royal chiefly house at Ejisu. But he supports the CPP and stood 
for the party (and lost) in Ashanti New Town ward in 1958. (He is now 
chairman of the Tema Development Corporation.) Mr. J. W. Tsiboe, on the 
other hand, is a Fanti, long resident in Kumasi, founder and proprietor of 
the Abura Printing Works which publishes the Ashanti Pioneer, a Kumasi 
daily broadly sympathetic to the UP. Some Muslims, drawn from several 
tribal groups, support Mallam Mutawakilu and the CPP—particularly now 
that Mutawakilu has been made Zerikin Zongo in place of the deported 
Amadu Baba. And there are other considerations, quite apart from differ- 
ences between and within each community, which affect the vote: e.g. the 
fact that the UP leaders are handicapped by lack of funds in contrast to 
NLM days when stool funds were put at their disposal. One should add, 
too, that the UP undoubtedly appeals to a small educated minority of both 
Ashanti and non-Ashanti voters who dislike the growing authoritarianism 
of CPP politics. The broadening base to the CPP from 1957 onwards can 
also be explained partly in terms of the attraction of power: there is a strong 
desire to be on the winning side. Lastly, we should stress that the Kumasi 
electorate, like that in Ghana as a whole, is an unpredictable one, and what 
happened between 1950 and 1956, or in 1958 and 1959, should not be taken 
as an easy guide to what may happen during the next decade. 

Despite these cautionary provisions, however, we think that the ward 
results of 1958 and 1959, following the three general elections, do give a 


' Voting in Mbrom: 1958, CPP 89; UP 194; Ind. 3. 1959, CPP 52; UP 168; Ind. 14. 
Voting in Adum (Ward 2), as quoted earlier, was extremely close. 
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reasonably clear picture of the present pattern of voting. And, in further 
evidence, as a kind of final ‘proof’—if the word is accepted subject to the 
general caveat entered above—we set below the full details of one ward 
where the results puzzled us, because they seemed to be at variance with 
the general rule, until we investigated further. 





1958 1959 
Ward CPP UP UP 


Booth! . : 164 161 259 
Booth II . ‘ 186 192 50 
BoothI . . 146 176 162 
Booth II . : 130 226 164 
. ‘ ‘ 129 62 35 
BoothI . : 95 269 187 
Booth II . ; 95 276 194 
Booth! . : 257 211 162 
Booth II . : 194 203 166 

; 221 206 169 
(1,617) (1,982) (1,111) (1,548) 
Booth! . . 539 79 320 66 
6G Booth II . ; 526 119 254 48 
6H . : P 246 16 146 34 
(1,311) (214) (720) (148) 


2,928 2,196 1,831 1,696 196 
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The ward is Asafo, a traditionalist Ashanti area. Yet the CPP won. Why 


this was so became clear, however, when the ward results were looked at 
polling booth by polling booth. In both elections the UP had a clear lead 
over the CPP until the boxes in the last three booths—6e, I and II, and 61— 
were opened. Then the vote swung heavily the other way. This we found 
was because the Asafo ward boundaries include a large settlement at New 
Amakom of northern, Fanti, and Ewe carpenters and motor fitters, whose 
workshops and compounds stretch back along the Kumasi—Accra road. 
These awuna people, as they are known in Kumasi (a corruption of Anloga 
in south-east Ghana whence the main body of settlers migrated), were an 
isolated CPP stronghold throughout the period of NLM dominance. And 
it was this enclave of mainly southern residents within an Ashanti ward 
which tipped the scale against the UP both in 1958 and 1959. 


POSTSCRIPT 


One fact at least stands out clearly from the foregoing: local communities 
in Kumasi tend to vote as a bloc when they are away from their home area 
or, like the Muslim groups, when they feel themselves to be set apart from 
the main body of the populace. But despite the rise of the NLM in 1954, 
Kumasi is a long way from communal voting. The CPP succeeded there as 
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elsewhere precisely because, from the very beginning of its career, it empha- 
sized its national non-tribal character: its 1958-9 vote in the Ashanti wards 
of Kumasi was surprisingly high. The same cannot be said with certainty 
ofthe UP. As a rough check of the breadth of appeal of each party one can 
say that, in the three Ashanti wards examined, the CPP polled nearly 42 
per cent. of the vote in 1958 (the 1959 by-election is complicated by Dwira’s 
candidature), the UP just over 58 per cent. In the non-Ashanti wards the 
UP percentage dropped to under 27 per cent. against 73 per cent. for the 
CPP. This is something of a shot in the dark, for no one knows exactly how 
Ashanti the ‘Ashanti wards’ are, or how many Ashanti there are in the 
‘southern immigrant wards’. But, in so far as the ward results are an approxi- 
mate guide, and listening to the UP propaganda in Kumasi with its emphasis 
on cocoa and regional rights, it seems reasonable to describe the UP as 
resting (in Kumasi at least) on a narrower basis than its opponents. 

The accompanying tables show that in each one of the elections dealt with 
afairly high percentage of the electorate has not voted; and a few thousand 
more must be added to the non-voting figures to include those who do not 
even get their names entered on the register. Why are there so many non- 
voters? A complete explanation is not yet possible on the evidence available. 
But, within the limits of the present discussion, three facts may be noted. 
First, the poll was higher in the 1958 municipal election than in the parlia- 
mentary by-election a year later: 68 per cent. against 49 per cent. Secondly, 
acomparison between the percentage poll in the CPP-dominated wards and 
that in the UP wards in 1958 shows a higher vote where the CPP is the 
stronger party: 

CPP majority UP majority 
EE, (RE EE, 


Wards r , 33 a 17 5 2 16 
% poll . . 74 78 61 67 72 53 


Thirdly, the drop in the number of voters in 1959 was heavier on the 
CPP side: 





Ward 3 Ward 4 Ward 17 Ward 5 Ward 16 
UP | CPP | UP | CPP| UP | CPP| UP | CPP| UP UP | CPP 


256 | 1,013 | 486 | 1,011] 218 | 579 | 3,147 | 2,257] 504 967 | 335 
192 708 | 414 668} 95 | 298 | 2,148 | 1,264) 404 889 | 161 


64 305} 72 343 | 123 | 281 999} 993) 100 | 128 78 | 374 


















































What can one say about these three facts? The high vote in 1958 can be 
attributed to a determination on the part of the CPP to recapture control 
of the municipal council, at the heart of the NLM-UP stronghold. K. A. 


Gbedemah, the party’s most able organizer, was in charge of the campaign; 
5540.8.2 
L 
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and every ward candidate made an extra effort to ‘get out the vote’. The 
UP was less energetic, and oversure of its strength. So shaken were its 
leaders after their defeat that some of them believed that the Government 
had printed and imported into the election additional false ballot papers. 
We do not think this was so because of the impartial and open way in which 
the papers are printed,’ and the need to reconcile the number issued, the 
number cast, and the number unused. (We would not, however, rule out 
the possibility of some impersonation.) The diligent campaign conducted 
by the CPP and its experience of electoral organization (plus its greater 
financial strength) probably accounted also for the second fact: that where 
the CPP is strong, it is very strong. 

Why did the number voting drop so heavily in 1959? The most likely 
explanation, in view of the pronounced fall in the ‘CPP wards’, is the reluc- 
tance of some CPP electors to decide between Dwira, a well-known figure 
in Kumasi and a rebel CPP candidate, and Owusu-Afriyie, a little-known 
lawyer but the party’s official choice. The size of Dwira’s vote does not give 
a fair picture of his position. He was, after all, the most prominent CPP 
figure in Kumasi during the days of NLM ascendancy and, on that account, 
was very popular among some sections of the party. It is probable, there- 
fore, that some—perhaps many—CPP supporters, not wishing to choose 
between Dwira and Owusu, refrained from voting. We were told repeatedly 
that, had Nkrumah not paid a sudden eve-of-poll visit to Kumasi in a vain 
attempt to persuade Dwira to stand down, the latter’s vote would have been 
much higher. Nkrumah’s intervention probably swung a large vote away 
from Dwira, but not all of it went to Owusu: some probably refused to vote 
at all. To support this view one can point to the heavy drop in the CPP vote 
in Ashanti New Town (Ward 5), and among the non-Muslim Ashanti 
compounds in the Suame—New Tafo district (Ward 16), where Dwira was 
particularly popular. If we are right, then, the large number of abstainers 
is further evidence both of the strength of local feeling in the city, and of 
the remarkable hold that the CPP has on its supporters, who preferred to 
show their displeasure by withholding their vote rather than by open 
positive rebellion.’ 

The foregoing does not explain the bedrock of non-voters—those who 
register (or who are registered by zealous party agents and registration 
officers) but who are apathetic or busy or sick or away or who dislike the 

‘ ‘Impartial and open way’ in the sense that party agents of both sides are present during 
the printing of each set of ballot papers, and take part in the strict security arrangements 
made for their safekeeping. 

? An additional and simpler explanation of the decreased poll may be that of indifference: 
it was, after all, the seventh time that the electorate had been asked to go to the polls since 
the end of 1950. The vote was high in 1958 because it was the first big struggle between the 


CPP and the opposition after independence. Perhaps the by-election, a little over a yeal 
later, over-taxed the readiness of the Kumasi electorate to turn out once again. 
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rowdiness of Kumasi politics.’ Kumasi is very little different in this respect 
from the rest of the country, and it would be useful to have more work 
done on the question, who does and who does not vote in Ghana elections. 


Fig. 1 (0). 
Kumasi South Electoral District : Percentage Poll 
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Kumasi South Electoral District +: Votes Cast 
Fig. 4(b) 


Explanation. Fig. 1 shows the relative party strength in the Kumasi South Electoral 
District over the period 1954-9. It covers two general elections (1954 and 1956), one 
municipal election (1958), and one by-election (1959). Fig. 1 (a) gives the percentage poll, 
1. the votes cast for each party and for Independents expressed as a percentage of the 
tegistered electorate, and Fig. 1 (b) the votes cast for each party and Independents. Before 
1954 Kumasi formed a single Electoral District, returning one member only to the Legis- 
lative Assembly; from 1954 the town was divided into two Electoral Districts, Kumasi 
North and South, each returning one member. 


' The CPP vote may have been low in 1956 because of the fear of violence. This is the 


CPP explanation of its defeat in the two Kumasi constituencies. But support for the NLM 
tame first—the violence afterwards. 
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The second figure, therefore, shows the relative position in Kumasi as a whole over the 
period of the three municipal elections (1950, February 1954, and 1958) and the general tot 
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elections (1951, June 1954, and 1956). Fig. 2 (a) gives the percentage poll, and Fig. 2 (6) the 
votes cast. We were unable to obtain reliable figures for the registered electorate in the 
1950 and 1954 municipal elections; these elections have therefore been omitted from the 
analysis of the percentage poll. ; 

A final point to note is that ‘Non-Voters’ includes a very small number of votes which 
were cast but not counted, i.e. spoiled papers. 
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THE PROPENSITY TO INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


KARL W. DEUTSCH 
Yale University 


In the thinking of some economic theorists, a ‘propensity’ is the average 
share of efforts or resources allocated to a specific class of activities. Thus, 
the ‘propensity to save’ is the average percentage of income which people 
allocate to saving. Such percentages can then be plotted against other 
variables which are believed to be relevant, in order to find out whether, 
and how, changes in each variable are correlated with changes in the 
proportions of resources allocated to the activities in question. 

In this manner the average percentages of their incomes which the people 
of some country save can be plotted against the levels of their incomes, as 
found in different income groups. Very roughly put, it may then appear 
that those who are richer save a bigger share of their incomes; someone may 
infer from this that the ‘propensity to save’ rises with the level of the income; 
and this inference may be tested by investigating whether, and to what 
extent, the same people, when and as they get richer, do in fact increase the 
proportions of their incomes which they save. Similar studies can be carried 
out for the behaviour of members of other social groups, so that one might 
speak of the ‘propensity to save’ of farmers, or workers, or Protestants, or 
Negroes, or of more narrowly defined sub-groups; and other types of 
behaviour can be studied in similar terms, such as the ‘propensity to invest’, 
the ‘propensity to hoard’, and so forth. 

It is impractical to go here beyond this extremely crude sketch of what 
is actually a considerably more complex field of economic theory and 
measurement. Yet the main points should be clear. A propensity is a quanti- 
tative concept; it is a proportion, derived from the measurement of some 
class of past activities of the members of some defined group, and applied 
to the tentative prediction of the future frequency of similar activities—and 
sometimes of related ones—within the same social group, or within similar 
ones. In its relation to other variables it can be depicted as a curve on a 
graph, and expected values can be read from it for various conditions. This 


For an interesting attempt to extend the concept of propensities even further to aspects 
of economic and social behaviour that cannot be readily measured, see Walter W. Rostow, 
The Theory of Economic Growth, New York, Norton, 1950. 

Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1960, 147-155). 
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concept and this technique have long been applied, successfully, in eco- 
nomics. They could be applied to other fields; and it is the purpose of the 
present paper to propose their application to the field of international 
relations. 

In its broadest terms, a propensity to engage in international transactions 
would cover a considerable and ill-defined range of different activities, It 
might be better, therefore, to break it down into several more specifically 
defined propensities, referring in each case to a more narrowly definable 
class of activities, such as trade, postal communications, news reporting 
and readership, travel, migration, or the allocation of governmental expen- 
ditures. These propensities would have to refer in each case to the behaviour 
of the members of some defined group, such as the population of some 
country. 

This approach would call, therefore, for measuring for at least one of 
these activities the volume of relevant transactions entered into by the 
members of this population, and for measuring further the proportions of 
such transactions which cross the boundaries of the country, as against 
those that remain entirely within it. Considerable statistical data are avail- 
able in published sources—on national incomes and foreign trade, on the 
flow of domestic and foreign mail, on residence and migration, on govern- 
mental budgets, and on the content of newspapers and other media of 
mass communication—from which proportions of this kind could be com- 
puted. 

From such computations propensities could be inferred. It could be 
supposed tentatively that such proportions should turn out to be fairly 
stable over longer periods of time; that they should be fairly similar for 
similar countries; that their variations should appear to be non-random 
and capable of being accounted for in an orderly manner; and that con- 
spicuous changes or differences in these proportions should suggest interest- 
ing questions and potential insights, as to the underlying social and political 
structure of the countries and communities involved. These suppositions 
can be tested. In the course of several preliminary studies it has turned out 
thus far that the proportions discussed here do meet in fact, by and large, 
the qualifications just listed. 

The collection and analysis of such data should be of interest to students 
of society and politics. The proportions found might be interpreted tenta- 
tively in terms of propensities, as defined above, and thus not necessarily in 
terms of any supposed psychological predispositions or national character 
traits. Such cultural or psychological assumptions would require additional 
and independent evidence to count as even strongly indicated. The empirical 
behaviour, measured by the propensities, might be caused simply by external 
arrangements or constraints, or by broad factors of geography, or industry, 
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or occupation, or religion, or general type of culture, rather than by any 
peculiarities of inner group structure or individual decision. The study of 
propensities should start a process of more deep-probing analysis, not 
terminate it. 

With these cautions, however, even tentative findings could serve as more 
general indicators of the levels and trends of international involvement on 
the part of groups or nations. In regard to the politics of each country, such 
findings might tell us something about the relative strength of those political 
and social interest groups that are directly involved in international transac- 
tions, as against those whose primary concerns are domestic. The relative 
strength of such internationally involved groups, and the share of economic 
resources involved in direct international transactions, have a direct bearing 
on the generation and distribution of political power in a country, and on 
the purposes to which it is applied. In addition to the power process, the 
processes of communication and decision-making are affected by the pro- 
portions of purely domestic messages which compete for the attention of 
social élites, political decision-makers, and the general population, as 
against the proportion of messages carrying some direct concern with 
matters abroad. Both the power process and the attention process are 
inseparably interlinked in politics; and both are significantly affected by 
the overall proportions of domestic to international transactions. 

It is possible, of course, to deny in principle the significance of such 
quantitative data, by proposing something like a ‘vitamin theory’ of the 
social and political importance of international transactions. Even though 
these were only present in small traces, it could be argued, their presence 
might still be essential to the functioning of the society or community con- 
cerned; and it might be asserted that any changes in the relative amounts 
of international transactions above this trace level should have next to no 
effect. Such a ‘vitamin theory’ of politics, however, would require some 
evidence to sustain it; and it would clash with much that is known about 
interest-group politics, the importance of economic factors, and the quan- 
titative aspects of mass communication. 

If one grants, for the time being, the potential interest of such quantita- 
tive data and proportions, what actual ratios have been found and what do 
they suggest? From such data, would it be possible to construct a more 
general scale as a background and aid in their interpretation? 


A TENTATIVE SCALE OF INTERNATIONAL AND 
INTERREGIONAL INTEGRATION 
From a survey of the proportions of foreign to domestic mail-flows in 


a large number of countries, as well as of several other kinds of inter- 
national and interregional transactions, a tentative scale for the integration 
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of a relatively small community with its larger environment was proposed 
some years ago.' 

The most convenient form for giving such a scale would be in terms of 
per cent. international transactions among the total volume of transactions 
of the relevant class. Such percentages are often given in the published 
sources, and their interpretation seems intuitively familiar to many social 
scientists. A somewhat more sensitive yardstick for changes, particularly 
in cases where international transactions form a small proportion of the 
total, is offered by the //O ratio, that is, the proportion of internal trans- 
actions to outside ones. For the purposes of the present paper it seems best 
to give the scale in both kinds of units—percentages as well as I/O ratios. 
This scale might be most nearly applicable to countries or communities 
which are relatively small relative to their total outside environment—say, 
not above 10 per cent. of the latter. 


TABLE I 


A Tentative Scale of International Integration and National Autonomy 
(from sources given in note 1 below) 











Tentative interpretation: degree of 
I/O ratio: internal | Percentage of out- Autonomy or self- 
to outside side transactions Integration to preoccupation of 
transactions among total outside world smaller unit 
1 or less . : 50+ High Low 
2. ‘ . 33-50 Fair to high Low to fair 
2-6. ‘ ; 14-33 Fair Fair 
6-10 : : 9-14 Low to fair Fair to high 
10-15 : : 6-9 Low High 
ISorhigher . 6 or less Extremely low Extremely high 














According to this scale, and in regard to the particular type of trans- 
actions studied, one might consider countries which show between two and 
six times as many internal as external transactions—corresponding to a 
share of 14 to 33 per cent. of the total for the latter—as fairly well inter- 
mediate between international integration and national autonomy, in so far 
as this particular type or range of transactions is concerned. Countries with 
more than ten times as many domestic as foreign transactions—i.e. with 
less than 9 per cent. of the total for the latter—might count as low in inter- 
national integration and high in national autonomy or self-preoccupation; 
and they might be rated extremely so, in both regards, if domestic trans- 
actions were to outnumber foreign ones by more than fifteen to one, 


* Part of the data from this survey are published in K. W. Deutsch, ‘Shifts in the Balance 
of Communication Flows: A Problem of Measurement in International Relations’, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, xx. 1, spring 1956, pp. 143-60; for the proposed scale, see ibid., p. 160. 
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reducing the international share of the total to about 6 per cent., or less. 
By contrast, international integration might be considered high, if domestic 
transactions should be equalled or outnumbered by foreign ones. Inter- 
mediate values between these ‘high’, ‘fair’, and ‘low’ points on this scale 
might then receive appropriate ‘fair to high’ and ‘low to fair’ interpreta- 
tions, as shown in Table I. 


SOME SPECIFIC FINDINGS 


If one applies the tentative interpretations, suggested in this table, to the 
data about postal correspondence for a large number of countries, it appears 
that the mean share of international mail was less than 14 per cent. in 1880, 
indicating a low to fair level of international integration at that time. This 
average share of international mail then rose to a fair level of world integra- 
tion, or at least interdependence, with almost 30 per cent. in 1913, but 
declined again to about 25 per cent. for the average of the years 1928-34, 
and further to about 18 per cent. for the period 1946-51, while still remain- 
ing above the lower limit of the ‘fair’ category.’ 

International integration in regard to mail declined sharply with the 
area of a country, the size of its population, and the per capita number of 
letters. The last-named of these variables is correlated to some extent with 
literacy and per capita income, and apparently also with some charac- 
teristics of the general culture. Low levels of international postal integra- 
tion, with less than 9 per cent. of foreign mail, were found after 1928 for 
such countries as the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Italy. 
Extremely low values, well below 2 per cent., were found for the United 
States, and the bottom figures of just above 1 per cent. was that for the 
US.S.R. for 1936—the last year for which a figure for that country was 
given by the Universal Postal Union.” 

The same scale can be applied to the results of a more recent survey of 
the proportions of foreign trade to national income for a large number of 
countries in the mid-1950’s, and for a smaller number of countries at 
various earlier dates.? The first noteworthy fact here is that levels of 


‘ From data, loc. cit., p. 156. Figures are for first-class mail. Between different periods, 
there is some variation among the countries with available data, but the overall trend seems 
large enough to be worth noting. 

For details see ibid., pp. 151-6. 

* These percentage ratios of foreign trade to national income should differ conceptually 
somewhat from the 1/O ratios, particularly in the case of countries with large import or 
¢xport surpluses. If we call the domestic national product D—taking it as corresponding to 
the volume of domestic economic transactions—then the national income Y = D+M-—E, 
where M and E stand for import and exports, respectively. The T/Y ratio then corresponds 
'0(M+E) divided by /D+(M-—E)/, while the //O ratio stands for D divided by (M+E). 


most countries, with the notable exception of the United States, this difference should 
minor. 
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international integration are significantly higher in regard to trade than they 
are in regard to mail. For a group of seventy-one countries in the mid-1950’s, the 
the median proportion of foreign trade, as compared to national income, § ef 
was about 35 per cent. This is almost twice the average percentage of foreign ing 
mail found for a similar large group of countries in 1946-51, and it suggests J pe: 
a fair to high level of international trade integration for this group of | po 
seventy-one countries as a whole.! It should be borne in mind, of course, J cer 
that the two periods and groups of countries are somewhat different, and § ho 
that the mean value for one group is not strictly comparable to the median ab 
value for the other. The differences between the integration levels for trade § tra 
and for mail seem too large, however, to be explained away by these dis- lev 
crepancies. 

More nearly comparable figures for individual countries confirm the J co 
lagging of the share of foreign mail communications behind the levels of § are 
the shares of foreign trade. Thus France and Italy, which rated ‘low’ in § as, 
terms of international postal integration, rate ‘fair’ in terms of international int 
trade, which corresponded in 1957 to 26 and 32 per cent. of their national § no 
incomes, respectively. In the same year, the United Kingdom and the det 
German Federal Republic rated ‘fair to high’ in this respect, with foreign § thc 
trade proportions at about 42 per cent. of national income for each country, § Atl 
and thus more than four times as high as their corresponding percentages § of 
of foreign mail. Even the United States and the Soviet Union were less self- tre! 
preoccupied in their trade than they were in the letter-writing of their J see 
populations. The share of foreign trade in the United States was a little J oo 
above 9 per cent. of national income in 1957, and a little below 9 per cent. § pol 
in 1958, leaving that country’s international integration rating in regard to ; 
trade just at the borderline between ‘low’ and ‘low to fair’, but still more § tra 
than four times as high as the corresponding level of the share of foreign J ley 
mails.? The Soviet Union, finally, with a foreign trade proportion of less J strj 
than 5 per cent. in 1957, remained here, too, in the ‘extremely low’ category § am 




















of international integration—including, interestingly enough, the level of J tim 
its trade integration with the countries of the Communist bloc.’ The large — Th 
share which these latter countries were getting of what Soviet foreign trade J An 
there was should not obscure the remarkably small proportion of all Soviet lon 
foreign trade when compared to the Soviet national income. It may be fF Sw; 
surmised, however, that even this low level of international trade integra- side 
tion in the case of the U.S.S.R. may still lie well above the corresponding J abc 
level of its international integration in terms of the share of foreign mail, § bor 
both to the world at large and within the circle of Communist countries. cen 

‘ From data in K. W. Deutsch and Alexander Eckstein, National Industrialization and Wo 





the Declining Share of International Trade, 1890-1957, Yale University multigraphed, 1959, 
publication forthcoming. 
? Deutsch and Eckstein, op. cit. > Tid. 
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The level of international trade integration tends to drop sharply with 
the population size of countries. In the survey of seventy-one countries 
referred to earlier, the median proportion of foreign trade to national 
income for countries with populations of about 1 million was about 50 
per cent., suggesting an integration rating of ‘high’. For countries with 
populations near 10 million, the same foreign trade ratio was about 35 per 
cent., with an integration level ‘fair to high’. For countries near 100 million, 
however, the theoretical value from the regression curve would have been 
about 12 per cent.; and for countries above 150 million, the share of foreign 
trade was below 10 per cent., with an apparent international integration 
level of ‘low’, or ‘low to fair’ at best.’ 

The fact of some decline in international integration with increasing 
country size should not be surprising, but the speed and extent of the decline 
are impressive. On the basis of these figures, any state uniting only as much 
as one-tenth of mankind would have to be expected to fall to a low level of 
international integration and to devote more than nine-tenths of its eco- 
nomic activities, and perhaps twice this proportion of its postal correspon- 
dence, to domestic activities. These figures might deserve the careful 
thought of proponents of such plans as Western European Federation, 
Atlantic Union, or Federal World Government, as well as that of students 
of integrative and disintegrative tendencies within the Soviet bloc. The 
trends suggested by the data need not have the inevitability of fate, but they 
seem to be clearly more than mere statistical artefacts, and they may well 
count at the very least as serious challenges to any integrative international 
policies or institutions. 

Another type of international and interregional transactions relates to 
travel and migration. These processes are usually characterized by lower 
levels of international integration than are trade or mail, and they bring out 
strikingly the contrast between the high and still rising levels of integration 
among different regions within the same country, and the low, and some- 
times even declining, levels of such integration among different countries. 
Thus, at censuses during the last hundred years, about 30 per cent. of the 
American people were found living outside their state of birth, showing a 
long-lasting ‘fair’ level of interstate integration in the United States. For 

Switzerland, the analogous proportion in terms of Swiss citizens born out- 
side their Cantons of residence rose from about 20 per cent. in 1860 to 
about 40 per cent. in 1950. In Bavaria the proportion of German residents 
born elsewhere was below 6 per cent. in the 1880’s; it is well above 20 per 
cent. now, as it is in the entire Federal Republic, after the dislocations of 
World War II.? These processes may well have tended in all these countries 


1 Ibid., ‘Statistical Appendix’, in collaboration with C. I. Bliss. 
? Data from standard statistical publications. 
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to weaken regional separatism, and to increase the importance of national 
politics. 

At the international level, however, developments in regard to migration 
have been different. Among most West European countries integration in 
terms of international migration must rate as ‘extremely low’, with the pro- 
portion of foreign-born residents well below 6 per cent. Even in the overseas 
countries, migration levels during the last several decades have been far 
below those of the pre-1913 period, and they seem unlikely to recover with- 
out deliberate changes in national policies, as well as concerted interna- 
tional action. 

International integration is somewhat higher, on the other hand, in terms 
of news coverage and news attention, devoted to subject-matters beyond 
one’s national boundaries. Here, too, however, the proportion of news space 
devoted on the average to foreign developments may tend to decline with 
the size and power of countries. According to some preliminary surveys the 
proportion of foreign news in the average newspaper—as distinct from the 
élite papers—of such countries as the United States and the Soviet Union 
may be at or below 14 per cent. of total editorial content, suggesting a ‘low 
to fair’ level of international integration, or at least involvement, while such 
countries as the United Kingdom, France, or the German Federal Republic 
are apt to have comparable proportions of foreign news in the ‘fair’ or even 
‘fair to high’ ranges of international integration. 

The picture of national self-preoccupation is somewhat strengthened if 
average-reader attention is taken into account; it tends to drop for foreign 
news. Thus the average share of foreign and international subjects in the 
news space of American newspapers was a little below 9 per cent., at a time 
when their share of reader attention was only about 7 per cent.—both 
figures suggesting a ‘low’ level of international integration.! 

A corrective is introduced, if one notes the much higher levels of atten- 
tion to foreign news in the élite press of most countries. To cite just one 
example, about 40 per cent. of the editorials in both the London Times 
and the New York Times are devoted to international topics, and this 
proportion has persisted unchanged for about fifty years.? It is possible, 
therefore, that low or declining levels of international integration in the 
realm of material activities may be offset, to some limited extent, by a 
higher and conceivably even an increasing, proportion of attention to 

* Cf. data in the excellent collection edited by Wilbur Schramm, Mass Communications, 
Urbana, Ill., University of Illinois Press. 

? Cf. Ithiel Pool et al., The Prestige Papers, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1951; 
and Symbols of Internationalism, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1952. The results 
appear confirmed by more recent unpublished surveys at Yale University and The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy; cf. also unpublished survey data from the Center on Com- 


munications at Stanford University, collected under the direction of Professor Wilbur 
Schramm. 
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international matters in terms of news and symbols, particularly at the 
élite level. 

The process of ‘fundamental democratization’ in the twentieth century— 
to recall a term of Karl Mannheim’s here'—might then have quite different 
results at different stages, so far as international integration is concerned. 
During the first stage, mass politics might develop faster than mass accul- 
turation to élite levels of international attention and interest. During the 
same period domestic economic development, communication, and migra- 
tion might all develop faster than their international counterparts, and all 
these tendencies might be strengthened further through the ending of past 
colonial relationships. As a result of all these processes the propensities to 
international transactions might decline, and prolonged periods of increased 
parochialism and nationalism might occur in many countries just during the 
critical early decades of the nuclear age. 

If these ‘dangerous decades’? could be surmounted without mass destruc- 
tion, however, a second stage of development eventually might permit mass 
acculturation to catch up, just as it might permit substantial cumulative 
social learning and habit-changing on the part of old and new ¢lites. In this 
event, international attention and concern in the major countries might 
attain and retain sufficiently high levels of quantitative strength and quali- 
tative competence to permit mankind to live somewhat more safely with the 
vast new powers of physical destruction which it has acquired. At a still 
later stage, structural changes in technology, economics, and social institu- 
tions may then reach a point where the material processes of international 
integration will enable international and supranational communities, or 
even a world community, to attain and exceed the present-day integrative 
levels of the national state. 

These last points are, of course, conjectural and cannot be pursued here. 
The present paper will have served its purpose if it has managed to illustrate 
the intrinsic interest, as well as the practical possibility, of using the aid of 
some measurable indicators in order to trace the rise and decline of some 
underlying processes of international or interregional integration, and if it 
should find some response in the research, analysis, and criticism of other 
students of society and politics. 


* Cf. Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in the Age of Reconstruction, New York, 
Harcourt Brace, 1940, 1947. 

sa Selig S. Harrison, The Most Dangerous Decades, New York, Columbia University 
Language Research Center, 1957 (multigraphed, with printed cover). 



















THE FAILURE OF INTELLIGENCE 
PREDICTION’? 


BENNO WASSERMAN 
Yale University 


I have been asked hundreds of times . . . how . . . men of such great native intelligence as 
the Soviet leaders, commanding so elaborate and costly a network of intelligence-gathering 
agencies could be anything else but excellently informed about ourselves. . . . In everything 
that can be statistically expressed . . . I believe the Soviet Government to be excellently 
informed. ... But when it comes to the analysis of our motives, to the things that make our 
life tick as it does, I think this whole great system of intelligence-gathering breaks down 
seriously .. . because . . . the Communist Party has made it impossible for the people who 
collect the . . . information to accompany that . . . with any really objective analysis of 
the nature of western society. Some of the fictions dearest . . . to Russian Communism’s 
view of itself would be jeopardized at every turn by that sort of analysis. The Soviet 
diplomat . . . abroad has no choice but to cast his analytic reports in terms of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. . . . In this way the Soviet leaders find themselves committed to a badly 
distorted image of the outside world. .. . Thus . . . they are able to apprehend everything 
about us but the main things. They view us as one might view the inhabitants of another 
planet, through a very powerful telescope. Everything is visible; one sees in the greatest 
detail the strange beings of that other world going about their daily business . . . but what 
one does not see is the motivation that drives them on their various pursuits. This remains 
concealed; and thus the entire image, clear and intelligible in detail becomes incomprehen- 
sible in its totality. 

GEORGE F. KENNAN, Second Reith Lecture 


I. 





INTRODUCTION 


CRISES in international affairs nearly always come as surprises to govern- 
ments. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the Chinese intervention in 
Korea, the outbreak of the First World War, and the launching of the 
Russian Sputniks are a few examples of the numerous events which came 
unexpectedly to the foreign governments concerned. The thesis of this 
paper is that foreign policy and military action are the result of human 


* This paper, which constitutes work in connexion with a thesis for the degree of Ph.D. 
at Yale University, seeks to construct a theoretical model explaining the failure of intelli- 
gence to predict foreseeable events. It does not maintain that intelligence always fails to 
predict such events in practice (indeed, it can be considered independently of the question 
of the extent of intelligence failure in practice) but seeks rather to analyse the causes of this 
failure and the prerequisites for its avoidance if, when, and wherever it occurs. Intelligence 
failure occurs sufficiently frequently in practice (as illustrated by the examples in the foot- 
notes) for this model to be of practical significance. 

As apologists of bureaucratic departments never fail, retrospectively, to produce evidence 
‘proving’ that they did in fact anticipate what commonsensically appears to be an intelli- 
gence failure, we shall define an intelligence failure as ‘a foreseeable event which surprises 
those policy-makers otherwise in a position to have influenced that event’. 

Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1960, 156-169). 
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design and aimed at certain goals or objectives. Violent measures in inter- 
national affairs usually occur after a period of protracted friction and 
military action requires lengthy preparation which cannot be concealed. 
It should therefore be impossible to surprise any country with an efficient 
intelligence service—at least they should not be surprised to the extent to 
which they usually are surprised. The problem which this paper seeks to 
explain is why governments are in practice often surprised, when in theory 
such surprise should not be possible.’ 

In order to throw light on this problem, a study of intelligence has been 
undertaken. Intelligence is knowledge, and adequate knowledge is neces- 
sary for knowing what to expect and what may be achieved in a situation— 
ie. for successful policy and prediction. This paper maintains that govern- 
ments are surprised by events and by failures of their own policies because 
they usually do not possess or seek the sort of knowledge or intelligence 
necessary for sound evaluation and prediction. This knowledge is not 
obtained because intelligence tends to be geared to an uncritical concep- 
tual framework, so that—despite its voluminous detailed information—its 
estimates of the intentions of other countries are based on inapplicable 
assumptions. The following sections will consist of an examination of the 
official notions of intelligence and knowledge most of which are implicitly 
held (Section II); of the way in which intelligence functions and knowledge 
is sought (Section III); and of the sort of knowledge which is obtained by 
intelligence and underlies foreign policy (Section IV). 


’ The British attack on Suez on 31 Oct. 1956 is a typical illustration of the failure of 
intelligence. This action was contemplated and prepared for, over a considerable period of 
time (since Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal on 26 July 1956), yet came as a 
surprise to foreign governments concerned (including the U.S. State Department). On 
30 July Sir Anthony Eden announced in the House of Commons that ‘certain precautionary 
measures of a military nature’ had been undertaken. On 3 Aug. the Queen interrupted her 
Visit to Goodwood to sign the proclamation for the recall of the reservists. From early in 
August troops and reservists were constantly being mobilized and transported to the 
Mediterranean area and supply lines for them organized (e.g. the Cabinet’s authorization 
for requisitioning merchant vessels, 3 Aug.). For instance on 5 Aug. the aircraft-carrier 
Theseus sailed from Portsmouth with the 16th Independent Parachute Brigade Group; 
on 9 Aug. the Libyan Government refused to allow the 3rd Infantry Brigade and the Ist 
Battalion of the Royal Berkshire Regiment to be flown out to reinforce the British army 
station in Libya; on 29 Aug. the Foreign Office announced that French troops were going 
to Cyprus. On 16 Oct. the Anglo-French talks took place at which, according to the New 
York Times, the British Government was informed of arrangements made by France 
and Israel. (This was followed by the resignation of Sir Walter Monkton, the British 
Minister of Defence, on 19 Oct.) Throughout this whole three-month period, troop and 
supply movements were openly admitted (e.g. House of Commons debate on Suez 2 Aug., 
and Sir Anthony Eden’s broadcast 8 Aug.), and visible (e.g. the sand-coloured tanks heading 
for the coast on the main roads of Britain), and the possibility of military action was never 
denied despite persistent questioning (e.g. Suez debate House of Commons 12 Sept., and 
Selwyn Lloyd’s statement to the American press before the meeting of the Security Council 
on 26 Sept.). 

See The Manchester Guardian of the appropriate dates; and ‘The Record on Suez’ pub- 
lished by The Manchester Guardian, Nov. 1956. 
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II. THE OFFICIAL THEORY OF INTELLIGENCE 


After a series of interviews and personnel studies, Roger Hilsman found 
a ‘community of attitude’ among policy-makers, intelligence administrators 
and researchers, and academic observers about the role of intelligence and, 
therefore, about knowledge.' Basic to this (implicit) ‘community of attitude’ 
is the notion that knowledge consists of ‘unvarnished’ facts and is induced 
by unbiased observation. Consequently, the purpose of intelligence is con- 
ceived of as accumulating ever more facts unbiasedly or ‘objectively’, and 
the purpose of policy is conceived of as being based on ‘all’ the facts. I shall 
call the belief that knowledge consists of objective facts or realities (which, 
therefore, ‘admit of only one interpretation’’) naive realism; and the belief 
that knowledge is induced by unbiased observation—and, therefore, with- 
out thought or preconceptions’—inductionism. 

Inductionism and naive realism are implicit in practically all the atti- 
tudes about intelligence discovered by Hilsman. The belief that policy and 
intelligence are separate skills, and therefore separate functions, implies 
the assumption that what is necessary for intelligence (to gather knowledge) 
is the ability to induce facts unbiasedly; and that what is necessary for 
policy is the ability to make decisions based on ‘all’ the facts.* The deprecia- 


’ Roger Hilsman, Strategic Intelligence and National Decisions, Princeton, 1956. Of the 
few officials who deviated significantly from the official ‘community of attitude’, Hilsman 
writes (p. 118): ‘In essence these officials are suggesting a new role for intelligence, the job 
of explaining alternatives open to the United States in any given policy problem. Although 
these ideas are still vague and ill-formed, to the extent that they reject the old role for 
intelligence and suggest a new one, they do represent at least the beginnings of a break sharp 
enough to be inconsistent with the general convictions about the role of facts and the 
danger of bias. Both from what he said and what he did not say one would infer that the 
third official is at least partly aware of and has rejected these attitudes and assumptions. 
Significantly he also seems to have rejected the present role for intelligence, which is 
apparently based on those attitudes and assumptions. On the other hand from the state- 
ments of the other two officials on this subject of the role of facts and the dangers of bias 
one would infer that in spite of suggesting a new role, they still share their colleagues’ basic 
assumptions . . . these officials may be starting a process of questioning . . . that has not yet 
developed quite enough to bring about an examination of the more fundamental attitudes 
and assumptions.’ He adds the following footnote: *... this is more likely to be an individual 
process of change in attitude than a group effort at a rational examination of the present 
roles and doctrine. For example, the third official quoted, who seemed to have reached a 
position of basic disagreement, resigned from the organization a few months later.’ 

? Hilsman, p. 64: ‘The implied assumption behind what the operators say about the role 
of facts is not only that knowledge is impossible without facts but that the obstacle to new 
knowledge is lack of facts and that there is no difficulty in finding the knowledge we seek 
once the facts are known.’ 

> Hilsman, p. 62: ‘They [the policy-makers] seem to feel that the man who is concerned 
with policy will tend to become the unreasoning advocate of some pet solution and that if 
he must assemble the facts on which policy is based as well as evolve policy, he will tend to 
select the facts that support his pet ideas rather than find the correct answer by assembling 
“all” the facts. Thus if one had a man assemble facts who had no concern with policy (who, 
in fact, tried as much as is humanly possible not even to think about it), one would guaran- 
tee that the facts would not be selected to fit a preconceived notion.’ 

* See Hilsman, pp. 51-55. Also quotations cited in nn. 1 and 2 above. 
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tion of intellectualism, theorizing, and reasoning, and the appreciation of 
simplism, activism, experience, and ‘know-how’, reflect the belief that 
knowledge is facts divorced from thought or interpretation (the latter, 
therefore, having no place in the formation of foreign policy). Similar 
beliefs account for the emphasis on current intelligence and encyclopedic 
accumulation of details (and on day-to-day policy-making) rather than on 
long-term intelligence and analysis (and long-term policy-planning). The 
intense bureaucratic preoccupation with ‘organizational tinkering’? pre- 
supposes that new knowledge is acquired by gathering more facts and that 
therefore improvements in the fact-gathering organization of intelligence 
will automatically result in more knowledge. Finally, the notion of a 
determined future not made by humans or open to their influence derives 
from the assumption that it is determined by objective facts or realities; 
consequently it is contained in present facts or realities, and knowledge 
or prediction of it therefore consists of divining what the facts have in 
store (i.e. it is therefore unconditional, historicist, and unalterable). 


The doctrines of inductionism and naive realism held by the govern- 
mental orthodoxy are unsound. The notion of inductionism, of ‘objective’ 
knowledge acquired by unbiased observation (i.e. knowledge without un- 
observed or a priori preconceptions), leads to an infinite regress.‘ A state- 
ment, description, or explanation which is claimed to be without a priori 
preconceptions has to be justified in terms of ‘objective’ observations 
of facts or experiences. This ‘objective’ or ‘factual’ justification itself 
constitutes a statement or description which, therefore, in turn requires 
justification by ‘objective’ observation of further facts and experiences; and 
this further justification, also being a ‘factual’, ‘objective’, or non a priori 


‘ See Hilsman for descriptions of official ‘activism’ (pp. 57-58), ‘simplism’ (pp. 56-59), 
appreciation of ‘experience’ (pp. 72-74), and ‘know-how’ (pp. 74-78), and ‘anti- 
intellectualism’ (pp. 78-79). On p. 58 he writes: ‘The policy-makers tend to reject not only 
the complex solution but also the subtle reasoning, richness in qualification and even the 
general attitude of experiment and inquiry characteristic of the scholarly approach.’ See 
also Willmoore Kendall’s article ‘The Function of Intelligence’, World Politics, July 1949, 
p. 550. 

? This is Hilsman’s expression. It refers to the constant proposals and discussions for 
(relatively insignificant) adjustments to bureaucratic techniques and organization, which 
treat of such issues as geographical or functional intelligence, research or espionage, cen- 
tralized or decentralized intelligence, CIA as a managerial or operational agency, the 
administration of and responsibility for the field force, &c. Such proposals and discussion 
predominate within the bureaucracy (see Hilsman’s case studies of Generals Donovan and 
Vandenberg, Admiral Hillenkoetter, Alfred McCormack, and Allen Dulles, chap. 5). 
George Pettee’s The Future of American Secret Intelligence (1946) and Sherman Kent’s 
Strategic Intelligence are largely devoted to it. See Kent, chaps. 5, 6, 7, & 8. 

> Kendall, p. 549. ‘The course of events is conceived not as something you try to influence 
but as a tape all printed up inside a machine; and the job of intelligence is to tell the 
plaaners how it reads. With this conception of intelligence one does not, and on the record 
at least cannot, distinguish between what we may call absolute and contingent prediction.’ 

* The ‘infinite regress’ referred to here should be distinguished from that usually associated 

5540.8.2 M 
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description, itself requires further justification. The doctrine of unbiased, 
induced knowledge requires an ad infinitum justification of its successive 
objectively observed statements and is, therefore, logically untenable. 
Similarly, the notion of naive realism, of knowledge reflecting a public, 
known factual order, leads to a priori untestable dogmas. Statements which 
are claimed to be the facts (i.e. the objective, entire facts) are ultimate 
explanations, which, therefore, preclude alternative explanations (or ‘facts’) 
or even the possibility of future alternative explanations. As it cannot be 
known that an explanation will never be refuted or superseded, such state- 
ments are in principle untestable. 

The untenability of the doctrines of inductionism and naive realism 
renders the attitudes based on. them equally unsound. The belief that policy 
and intelligence require two separate skills and are therefore different 
functions—the latter being concerned to accumulate facts or knowledge 
by unbiased induction, the former to make decisions based on ‘all’ the 
facts—is false, for knowledge cannot be acquired without preconceptions 
and policy cannot be based on ‘all’ the facts (which are, in principle, un- 
obtainable). The depreciation of intellectualism, theorizing, and reasoning 
and the appreciation of simplism, experience, ‘know-how’, and activism 
is mistaken because knowledge is not facts divorced from analysis and 
interpretation. For the same reason the emphasis on current intelligence 
and encyclopedic accumulation of details (and on day-to-day policy-making) 
as opposed to long-term and analytic intelligence (and long-term policy- 
planning) is ill-advised. Moreover, as knowledge is not acquired by fact- 
gathering, the intensive bureaucratic preoccupation with tinkering with 
the fact-gathering organization of intelligence is unlikely to produce more 
knowledge or better prediction.” Finally, as knowledge is not contained in 
with the principle of induction—namely, inductive inferences would presuppose a principle 
of induction, which in turn would presuppose inductive inferences, &c. 

? Hilsman (p. 65): ‘Certainly it is obvious that on almost every problem in the world 
there is simply no end of facts. On a problem in American relations with France, for 
instance, an investigator could begin by collecting all the facts in the history of American 
and French relations; he could add all the facts in the history of the relations of France 
with other countries; and he could then go to facts about the French economy, about the 
amounts and kinds of French goods produced and sold, about the people and factories 
producing each item, about the market patterns, about the financial system behind the 
markets, and so on to infinity. Next he could gather facts about French technology, French 
science and literature, about French geography and about French political and social insti- 
tutions; he could pile on more facts about French politicians and public officials, about the 
way these people think, their backgrounds, likes, dislikes and predilections, and then he 
could begin to gather the countless billions of facts about the millions of people who are 
merely citizens of the country. . . . Clearly our problem-solver can easily spend several 
lifetimes with a problem in Franco-American relations and still not make a dent in the 
infinite number available. . . . Inescapably a problem-solver must find some means of 
selecting the facts he needs. Clearly, the devices involved are concepts, notions of how and 
why things happen’ (see also pp. 63-72). One has only to carry this argument a stage farther 


to realize that these concepts (or knowledge) are a priori. 
? Kendall writes of Kent’s ‘organizational tinkering’ recommendations (see particularly 
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facts, the future, and future knowledge, are not determined but are open 
to influence, and depend upon the actions of individuals; and prediction 
cannot be historicist, unconditional, or absolute. 

The official conception of an objectively or passively induced knowledge, 
which reflects a known and given factual order (and is, therefore, certain, 
untestable, and unchangeable) should, I believe, be replaced by the notion 
of an a priori or deductive testable knowledge, which consists of actively 
or intellectually invented (falsifiable) explanations of an infinite unknown 
world (and is, therefore, hypothetical, testable, and changeable).! The 
governmental theory of intelligence and knowledge places major emphasis 
on the accumulation of details and the avoidance of bias, and neglects 
intellectual speculation and evaluation and critical testing and measuring. 
It is the neglect of these latter factors which accounts for the failure of the 
policy and intelligence functions. 


Ill. THE FUNCTIONING OF POLICY AND INTELLIGENCE 


The unsound official doctrine of a given inductively observed factual 
knowledge leads to the erection of barriers between the policy and intelli- 
gence functions—the former being charged with the active role of making 
decisions, free from the strictures of intelligence; the latter with the passive 
(or unbiased) role of collecting information divorced from policy con- 
siderations. This so-called separation of policy and intelligence? results in 
practice in the subordination of the latter to the former. It protects policy 
from the fire of intelligence, and presents intelligence with no clearly 
discernible aim. It results in policies not being based on the best available 
knowledge and in intelligence producing vast amounts of information 
irrelevant to the actual policy problems. Finally, it helps to explain the 


chap. 8), on p. 547: ‘if all Mr. Kent’s reproofs were acted upon, and all his proposals 
adopted, the result would be an improvement in U.S. intelligence operations. But this 
improvement would, like the infant mentioned in Marx’s famous footnote, be very small.’ 
Similarly on p. 60 Hilsman writes that only a few of the problems regarded by governmental 
officials as organizational are such, and that ‘although changes of this kind (i.e. “organiza- 
tional tinkering”) may result in some improvement in the condition of America’s foreign 
policy, it would hardly be the radical and startling upturn most people seem to expect’. 

I believe this is how science progresses (as opposed to scientism or a pseudo-science like 

astrology, which does not progress but which can produce masses of facts). See K. R. 
Popper, The Logic of Scientific Discovery, and also my article ‘The Scientific Pretensions of 
Professor Morgenthau’s Theory of Power Politics’, The Australian Outlook, Mar. 1959. 
_* In taking an attitude similar to my own Hilsman and others have criticized ‘the separa- 
tion of policy from intelligence’. This expression can be misleading (for instance Kent, in 
taking a similar attitude, complains of ‘the lack of guidance’ for intelligence from policy- 
making and I have, therefore, been reluctant to use it. My objection is not to the division 
of labour, which is obviously necessary for both policy and intelligence to function more 
efficiently, but to the system which denies intelligence the possibility of an independent role 
by concealing the policy problem from it (in this sense policy and intelligence are too 
separate) and by making it rationalize the policy line (in this sense policy and intelligence 
are Not separate enough). 
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irresponsibility and authoritarianism of policy-making and the submissive- 
ness of intelligence. 

No policy decision is made without some sort of explicit or implicit 
knowledge, conceptual framework, or horizon of expectations. Policy 
decisions without objectives or assumptions would be pointless (for in- 
stance, they obviously imply expectations or assumptions about the con- 
sequences of the decision). Foreign policy is therefore based upon the 
decision-maker’s conceptual framework, which consists of a hierarchy of 
assumptions (which might be divided into a philosophy or way of life and 
interpretations of the situation) all of which are interrelated, yet each of 
which is individually testable; and a change in any one of them would affect 
the decision made.’ The more the decision-maker’s conceptual framework 
is exposed to the examination or criticism of intelligence specialists (and 
others), the greater will be the opportunity for decreasing his misconcep- 
tions and improving the basis of his foreign policy. 

All intelligence presupposes some sort of policy problem or frame of 
reference, for the collection of information without some sort of purpose 
or point of reference would be inconceivable (and probably impossible). 
Information is selected because it is considered significant—i.e. because it 
refers to some sort of policy problem—by the intelligence researcher (or 
whoever else is ultimately responsible for its selection). Thus the more 
precisely the intelligence official is aware of the actual policy problem (i. 
the situation as seen by the decision-maker) the easier it will be for him to 
provide relevant (critical) information and the greater are his chances of 
predicting the likely outcome of a contemplated decision, and of improving 
policy. 

In practice policy-makers are very reluctant to expose their conceptual 
frameworks to the intelligence specialists—and the higher the policy- 
making the less exposed to intelligence it tends to be. This can be seen 
in the exclusion of intelligence officials from the policy-making councils, 
particularly at the highest levels; in the policy-maker’s demand for an 

' Hitler’s decision to invade Poland was based on a hierarchy of assumptions such as the 
assumption of German racial superiority, that Poland could provide Lebensraum for 
Germany, that Britain and France were unlikely to come to Poland’s rescue. Similarly, 
Eden’s Suez attack involved assumptions such as that oil is necessary for the survival of 
Brjtain, that the nationalization of the Suez Canal by Nasser endangered this supply, that 
the safety of the Canal and the oil supply was likely to be assured by such action. The more 
fundamental of these assumptions might be described as part of a philosophy or way of life 
(or Weltanschauung), the more immediate as part of the interpretation of the situation. It 's 
clear that a change in any one of them will affect (in some way) the decision taken. 

? The exclusion of intelligence from the (highest) councils of policy-making can be seen 
in that CIA was not until recently represented on the National Security Council. An 
example of such exclusion was the withholding of all information on the atomic bomb 

from intelligence for months after its use, while intelligence was expected to continue 


making (military) estimates. It seems difficult to see what value such estimates could 
have had. 
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‘objective’ factual intelligence and their contradictory demand (which 
shows that their demand for an unbiased intelligence is a demand for an 
intelligence with no bias different from their own) for ‘back-stopping’;! in 
their refusal to allow intelligence to explore the likely consequences of 
policy decisions or the possible alternatives in a situation; and in the 
suppression of information conflicting with the policy framework.’ 
Intelligence for its part tends to be conformist in practice, and reluctant 
to criticize the policy-makers.’ Being unaware of the precise situation 
envisaged by the policy-maker, it vainly attempts to gather ‘all’ the facts 
and provide for all possible contingencies. In so doing it produces volumi- 
nous amounts of information, much of which is irrelevant to the actual 
policy problems, and that which is relevant tends to get lost in the mass 
which is not.‘ It concentrates on the encyclopedic accumulation of ‘current 


‘ Hilsman’s interviews show that the intelligence considered most useful and most 
welcomed by policy-makers is that which provides support for courses of action already 
decided upon. The production of ‘historical background’ to justify the renunciation of the 
Coronades Islands is typical of the example of ‘useful’ intelligence given by the policy- 
makers and quoted in Hilsman’s book (‘supported by this historical background his office 
was able to recommend the official renunciation of American rights [to the Coronades 
Islands] exactly as they had wanted’). See also p. 122 for the example of the Military Aid 
Program whose feasibility intelligence was asked to evaluate after it had already been 
decided on. On p. 43 Hilsman writes: ‘It is important to notice that the intelligence product 
described in most of these examples, the intelligence product that the operators (i.e. the 
policy-makers) found useful, stems from a single kind of research intelligence work—the 
function the intelligence officials call “back-stopping”. By this term research intelligence 
men mean either a chronological history of events leading up to a problem or a mechanical 
search for facts tending to support a policy decision already made. . . . The connotations 
are similar to those of the word rationalizing in the sense of searching for good reasons to 
do what one is going to do anyway.” 

? There are numerous examples of information being suppressed because it conflicted 
with the views and aims of policy-makers. For instance Hitler’s subordinates were often 
too frightened to communicate important press statements or even Government speeches 
to him. Another example is General Short’s statement to Colonel George W. Bicknell 
that he was ‘too intelligence conscious’ when the latter communicated the Mori message to 
him on 6 Dec., which contained information about the Pearl Harbor attack. 

* Even if policy-makers welcomed critical information causing it to alter its decisions, 
where necessary, it would have difficulty in obtaining it from intelligence as constituted 
today. The structure, techniques (e.g. ‘piecing together the picture’), and recruitment of 
intelligence are conducive to its uncritical submission to the policy framework. For instance, 
the practice of favouring ‘ideal’ representatives of a society and discriminating against the 
foreign-born or -educated—who might be more receptive to, and capable of, understanding 
foreign societies—in recruitment for diplomatic and intelligence positions is undoubtedly 
conducive to uncritical intelligence. The same consideration seems to underlie the com- 
plaints of Hilsman (p. 81) that ‘It is remarkable that the administrators [i.e. the heads of 
the intelligence agencies] . . . have been, with only one exception, either lawyers or soldiers’; 
and of Kendall (pp. 550-1) of ‘an extremely high percentage of historians’ and of a ‘crassly 
empirical state of mind’ in intelligence. For an example of an ambassador who silenced his 
misgivings about a policy-maker’s policy by providing himself with an expediently con- 
genial interpretation of it, see the study of Dirksen in The Diplomats, edited by Gordon A. 
Craig and Felix Gilbert. For the feelings of insecurity and lack of confidence among intel- 
ligence officials as opposed to policy-makers (e.g. as reflected in the high turnover rate in 
the intelligence agencies)—and consequently for the formers’ reluctance to take a line 
independent of the latter—see Hilsman, pp. 119-22, Kendall, pp. 551-2, and Kent, p. 183. 
* The amount of detailed information accumulated and ‘processed’ by intelligence is 
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intelligence’ (i.e. of detail) and neglects ‘long-term intelligence’ and analysis, 
Finally, it tends to evaluate policy after it has been made and not before, 
when it can be influenced. 

Despite its voluminous labours, intelligence does not (except where it 
deals with actual policy problems) influence policy greatly. Hilsman’s 
interviews show that most of the material produced by intelligence is never 
read by the policy-makers, and, indeed, the existence of much of it is un- 
known to them (for instance, many of the policy-makers had not even heard 
of the encyclopedic country surveys).' Policy-making in its turn proceeds 
unaware of much significant available knowledge. It blunders along with 
great self-assurance and high pressure on a day-to-day basis? unaware that 
the daily problems it ‘disposes’ of are often facets of larger ones which keep 
recurring because they are never properly tackled; that the objectives it 
pursues are often contradictory and unattainable in the situation and that 
the ‘fires’ it ‘puts out’ are generally consequences of its own decisions.’ 


encyclopedic in the country surveys, national intelligence estimates, and numerous weekly, 
monthly, and ad hoc reports. For a description of this ‘descriptive’ and ‘reportorial’ 
activity see Kent, particularly chaps. 2 and 3, and General Miles’s account of the encyclo- 
pedic country surveys on p. 783 of the Pearl Harbor Hearings. Kendall writes (p. 550): ‘the 
performance of the intelligence function accordingly becomes a matter of somehow keeping 
one’s head above water in a tidal wave of documents, whose factual content must be 
“processed”’. ? See Hilsman, p. 40. 

2 See Hilsman, pp. 57-58 and 79-80 for descriptions and examples of the day-to-day 
ad hoc functioning of American policy-making. The American (and also the British) 
decision-making process is geared to ad hoc day-to-day functioning. For instance, the 
National Security Council is organized to deal with problems after they have arisen rather 
than to anticipate and, therefore, possibly to avoid them. Similarly, attempts at policy- 
planning with a view to long-term objective and strategy have not materialized. 

The Russians, on the other hand, appear much more capable of long-term strategic policy- 
planning than the West. I believe this is due to their having a more explicitly formulated 
ideology. This enables them to work for clearer or more precise objectives and therefore 
gives them initiative not possessed by the West. It also allows them a greater short-term 
flexibility, while enabling them at the same time to maintain a consistent propaganda line 
(which is obviously impressive to Middle Eastern and Southeast Asian countries). If the 
‘democratic way of life’ were more clearly and explicitly worked out so that Western 
policy-makers were more conscious of their objectives (rather than only becoming aware of 
them when they were threatened) I believe Western policy would have more initiative and 
consistency and less need to blunder along (defensively) on a day-to-day basis. 

> American policy in Korea 1945-50 is an example of the pursuit of incompatible and 
unrealizable objectives, which to the complete surprise of the Administration resulted in 
war. On the one hand the policy of unifying Korea under representative government (of 
Syngman Rhee) was pressed against the opposition of Russia and North Korea, who disso- 
ciated themselves from the United Nations Temporary Commission and later from the 
United Nations Commission on Korea. At the same time a policy of withdrawing troops 
and reducing military commitments—including the exclusion of Korea from the U.S. 
defence perimeter—was undertaken which resulted in the weakening of South Korea. Thus 
North Korea was being antagonized at the same time as South Korea was being weakened. 

It is clear that these policies were pursued because their implications or likely conse- 
quences were never seen (because the situation was never seen as a whole) despite ample 
available evidence of what was going on. The United Nations Commission’s reports clearly 
show the build-up of tension, the massing of North Korean troops, and the increase of 
frontier incidents (e.g. UNCOK Report 29 Sept. 1949. General Assembly Official Records: 
4th Session, Supplement 9, p. 33: ‘There is much military posturing on both sides of the 
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Intelligence which merely duplicates the views and interpretations of 
the policy-maker at length and in detail cannot influence the course of 
action. Considerations of the psychological effects of providing policy- 
makers with support for their views are here omitted. These vary with 
individuals and would have to be taken into account in practice. In order 
to do this it must change the views or assumptions upon which foreign 
policy is based, by showing that the consequences of a contemplated policy 
decision are unlikely to be what the decision-maker assumes, expects, or 
intends. Policy which takes no cognizance of the information made avail- 
able by intelligence (other than for “back-stopping’) cannot rectify its errors. 
In order to discover its misconceptions it must make its views and intentions 
as clear as possible to the independent examination of intelligence. 

For policy and intelligence to function as efficiently as possible there 
should be the maximum interaction between them. The policy-maker 
should reveal his contemplated decision (and, therefore, the way he views 
the situation) to the intelligence official. The intelligence specialist should 
be prepared to test these contemplated decisions by estimating their likely 
consequences, bringing all available relevant (i.e. adequately selected or 
evaluated) evidence to this task. These tests or estimates should then be 
taken into account by the policy-maker in the formation of his policy. 

Pearl Harbor, the inter-war coups of Nazi Germany, the Bogota Revolu- 
tion (1948), the outbreak of the Korean War and of the Suez Conflict, to 
take just a few examples, show beyond reasonable doubt that the failure 
of policy and intelligence prediction is due to faulty evaluation and not to 
lack of available information. The subordination of intelligence within the 
parallel. This holds a serious danger of provoking open military conflict. Military conflict 
in Korea would mean the most barbarous civil war. . . . In this connection note should be 
taken of the fact that the North Korean régime has recently concluded a treaty with the 
U.S.S.R. It is reported that an agreement for military aid has been concluded between 
North Korea and the Chinese Communist forces in Manchuria. Border raids from the north 
are frequently reported and are said to be increasing in intensity’). Nevertheless, the North 
Korean attack came as a surprise to the British and American Governments, showing their 
unawareness of the situation. (This is fairly evident in Truman’s description, on pp. 331-2 
of the Truman Memoirs, of how he received the news and also in the Government’s 
unpreparedness for such a contingency—see C. A. Willoughby, MacArthur 1941-51, 
pp. 350-425.) I have also had verbal confirmation of this with regard to the British Foreign 
Office, from the Rt. Hon. Kenneth Younger (the then Minister of State for Foreign Affairs) 
and from Dean Acheson with regard to the State Department. 

‘ For instance there was abundant information available to the State Department about 
Japanese preparations for attacking Pearl Harbor. The attack came as a surprise because 
this information was never adequately evaluated and, therefore, its significance was not 
realized. American intelligence intercepted the so-called ‘bomb-plot’ messages between the 
Japanese War Office in Tokyo and the Consulate in Hawaii on 25 Sept., 15, 20, 29 Nov., 
which divided Pearl Harbor and the American fleet into bombing ranges. It also possessed 
the Mori, Berlin, and ‘dead-line’ messages (the ‘dead-line’ message communicated to the 
Japanese ambassadors in Washington that 28 Nov. was ‘the time when things will auto- 
matically begin to happen’. This was the date when the Japanese aircraft carriers left for 


Pearl Harbor). Moreover, J apanese submarines had been observed around Pearl Harbor in 
autumn 1941, there was the sudden radio silence regarding the whereabouts of the Japanese 
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decision-making process leads to its relatively uncritical operation within 
the framework of the policy-maker. It is the uncritical character of this 
policy and intelligence framework which prevents the sort of evaluation 
(or the selection of relevant, adequately weighed information) necessary for 
sound prediction. 







IV. THE POLICY AND INTELLIGENCE FRAMEWORK 


Every foreign policy presupposes some conceptual framework or set of 
assumptions, and predictions or expectations regarding the consequences 
of a decision derive from this (i.e. from the policy-makers’ assumptions or 
interpretation of the situation). The actual as opposed to the expected con- 
sequences of a policy decision will depend mainly upon the (re)actions or 
policies of foreign states and, therefore, upon their conceptual frameworks. 
Thus intelligence prediction is the estimation of the likely actions or inten- 
tions of foreign nations, and its failure can be reduced in the last analysis 
to a misunderstanding of foreigners’ conceptual frameworks—.e. a failure 


aircraft-carriers after 28 Nov., and the appearance of Japanese planes on the radar screens 
one hour before the attack. Finally there was the history of Japanese sneak attacks, the fact 
that war was imminent and Pearl Harbor was the place where an attack would hurt most, 
and the 14-point Japanese reply to Hull’s note (‘ultimatum’). 

Despite all the above available information, no one in Washington or Hawaii entertained 
the slightest suspicion that Pearl Harbor was in danger. This can be seen in the unprepared- 
ness of the Pearl Harbor Defences (and in statements in the Congressional Hearings). In 
Pearl Harbor the radar installations were not functioning properly, the torpedo nets were 
inadequate and not in position, there was a lack of planes (three times as many having been 
sent to the Philippines as to Hawaii), and no unified command or proper liaison between 
General Short and Admiral Kimmel. 

The available information was not properly evaluated because the whole policy and, 
therefore, intelligence system, was geared to an appreciation of the situation which im- 
plicitly assumed that a Japanese attack, if forthcoming, would occur in the Far East near 
Japan, and in which the possibility of an attack on Pearl Harbor was not conceived. This 
can clearly be seen in the so-called ‘warning’ messages sent by General Marshall to Short 
on 27 Nov. and by Admiral Stark to Kimmel on 24 and 27 Nov. (which mention the possi- 
bility of a Japanese attack on the Philippines, Guam, Thai, or the Kra Peninsula). About 
these Seth W. Richardson (General Counsel for the Congressional Investigating Committee) 
writes: ‘It is startlingly significant that neither Hawaii nor Pearl Harbor is mentioned in 
these dispatches or any others, as a possible point of attack! Obviously everybody believed 
that an attack if and when, would come somewhere else.” Intelligence was concentrated on 
information considered significant by the policy-makers and thus failed to evaluate 
adequately the really significant information. For instance, about the ‘bomb-plot’ messages 
Seth W. Richardson writes that these ‘made so little impression there [in Washington] that 
it was difficult to find any officer who remembered receiving them’. 

See Seth W. Richardson, Saturday Evening Post, 24 May 1947: ‘Why We Were Caught 
Napping at Pearl Harbor’; Report of the Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor Attack (Congress of the United States); G. Morgenstern, Pearl Harbor, Story of 4 
Secret War. 

Similarly, the British ultimatum in 1939, which surprised Hitler (see Erich Kordt, Wahn 
und Wirklichkeit, 1948), the Chinese intervention in the Korean War, which surprised the 
American Government (despite the warnings given by China, e.g. via India); and the 
launching of the Sputniks (the culmination of lengthy rocket research) are all examples of 
events about which there was abundant available evidence but which were not (adequately) 
evaluated because intelligence was geared to an uncritical policy framework. 
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to understand properly the assumptions or interpretations of the situation 
upon which foreigners base their decisions. Such misunderstanding is due 
to the uncritical interpretation of foreign states’ actions in terms of one’s 
own framework. 

Intelligence estimates or predictions are based upon calculations of 
foreign states’ power and resources or ‘strategic stature’ and ‘specific 
vulnerabilities’, to use Kent’s terminology.! Policy action is not undertaken 
by strategic resources but by foreign-policy-makers with certain intentions 
and, therefore, assumptions (which, of course, take account of strategic 
resources). The compilation of a list of strategic resources outside the 
foreigners’ frame of reference implicitly involves the uncritical interpreta- 
tion of his actions and intentions in terms of one’s own framework. Intelli- 
gence estimates or predictions on such a basis are bound to be faulty for 
they are based on inapplicable assumptions. 

The uncritical interpretation of the actions and intentions of foreign 
states in terms of an inapplicable conceptual framework makes these 
irrational and senseless. It leads to the explanation of their actions in 
terms of an irrational aggressiveness or drive for power.? While such 


‘ This interpretation of the uncritical way in which intelligence estimates of others’ 
actions and intentions are made is largely based on Kent’s detailed description of intelli- 
gence prediction (‘estimates of the probable courses of action’) in chap. 3, which he illus- 
trates with the hypothetical example of Great Frusina. The procedure described is to 
estimate a country’s ‘strategic stature’ and ‘specific vulnerabilities’—i.e. to draw up a list of 
strategic factors such as a country’s military force, power resources, mobilizable force, 
allies, manpower, raw materials, transportation, &c. Such factors are, of course, important, 
but only in so far as they are viewed as such by the country concerned and not merely by 
the outside country. In uncritically drawing up such a list, an outside country unquestion- 
ingly assumes that its conceptual framework or principle of selection coincides with that of 
the acting state (I do not deny that this may in part be so in practice). Such an assumption 
cannot be unquestioningly made and may lead to more or less serious misestimation. For 
instance, the Russian retention of a large mobilized military force after 1945 may have 
been in part due to her traditional awareness of the need to guard her extended frontiers. The 
unquestioned interpretation of this in terms of aggressive designs would have been in part 
mistaken. Hilsman’s interviews support my thesis that intelligence tends to ignore different 
cultural frameworks (or ‘the mind behind the gun’). On pp. 104-5 he writes: ‘This tendency 
to discount cultural difference at least as an operational concept seemed rather widespread. 
... Rejection of the idea that the foreign-born or -educated might be useful was occasionally 
accompanied by xenophobic prejudice. . . . Those officials who are unaware of cultural 
differences as a concept also tended, quite consistently, to feel that for practical purposes 
one could assume that the basic motivations of Americans were almost universal. . . . One 
official, for example, said that all one did was to put oneself in the other fellow’s boots— 
what would you do if you were Stalin with his capabilities?’ (It is clear from the text that 
what was meant by this intelligence official is that Stalin’s actions or intentions could be 
estimated on his ‘capabilities’ or ‘strategic stature’ irrespective of conceptual framework 
or ideology. See pp. 103-5.) Similarly Kissinger’s limited nuclear warfare thesis assumes 
that Russia will play the game within these rules (convenient to the West). It cannot be 
uncritically assumed that Russia would interpret nuclear actions intended by the West to 
be limited, as such; and the history of international relations is full of such wishful assump- 
tions which have come unstuck. 

? Tuse the term ‘irrational’ particularly for explanations of actions which attribute inten- 
tlons—such as a senseless quest for power and destruction—to the actor, which are against 
his own interests. Examples of such explanations would be Hitler’s description of the 
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explanations are an easy substitute for a rational understanding of other 
states’ actions they are an unsatisfactory basis for prediction. They apply 
a different standard for estimating or predicting the actions or intentions 
of others than would be acceptable for one’s own (for no statesman could 
accept that his policy is irrational or senseless, otherwise there would be no 
point in his having one). If the estimation of one’s own actions by another 
state in terms of such a dual or subjective standard is obviously faulty, there 
is no reason to suppose that one’s own estimation of others’ actions in the 
same way will be sound.’ 

The only satisfactory basis for intelligence prediction is the universaliz- 
able or objective standard of estimating the actions of other states rationally 
in terms of their assumptions. This applies the same standard in explaining 
the actions of other states as one accepts in explanation of one’s own. It 
attributes disagreements to differences in assumptions rather than to a one- 
sided foreign hostility or irrationality. It involves a willingness to submit 
one’s own estimates and assumptions to a universal, independent, rational 
standard and to change them when they are found wanting thereby. 

The explanation of the actions of foreign nations as being rational in 
terms of their assumptions—i.e. in terms of how they view the situation— 
is difficult because it involves understanding a different conceptual frame- 
work or structuring of the situation. The actions and intentions of other 
nations are bound to appear strange, irrational, and unpredictable in terms 
of one’s own conceptual framework, and the rational explanation of them 
requires considerable imaginative effort and modesty (i.e. in claiming no 
arbitrary prerogatives for one’s own assumptions). If such genuine attempts 
at explanation reveal fundamental misconceptions in one’s own assump- 
tions one will be in a position to learn something and to avoid errors, of 
which one would previously have been unaware.’ If, on the other hand, they 


self-destroying Jewish World conspiracy, Russia’s of the self-destroying capitalist classes, 
the Western explanation of Hitler’s policy in terms of calculating madness (e.g. Bullock's 
Hitler, A Study in Tyranny) and of Communist policy in terms of a senseless unreasoned 
aggressiveness (e.g. M. Lindsay, in China and the Cold War, cites examples). : 

Such explanations are commonly heard and are due to applying inapplicable assumptions 
to others’ actions. Intelligence taking the intentions of others as given (see Kent, p. 154) 
rather than rationally explaining them is, in Kendall’s words (p. 543), ‘dangerously . .. 
—dominated by an essentially wartime conception of the intelligence function. . . . They 
{intelligence officials] seem to have acquired a trained incapacity to put aside, more than 
momentarily, the intellectual habits appropriate to the conduct of hostilities.’ 

! Policy and intelligence officials often realize that others misconceive their own inten- 
tions yet rarely question the possible validity of their own estimates and assumptions. See 
introductory quotation by G. F. Kennan (The Listener, 21 Nov. 1957). 

2 The explanation of others’ actions as rational in terms of their assumptions is, I believe, 
the only type of explanation which is independently testable and, therefore, in principle 
open to change and improvement. In this sense it may be called objective. 

> Hitler and Chamberlain are examples of two men neither of whom seriously attempted 
to understand the world of the other and both of whose policies, consequently, were con- 
tinually confronted with unexpected developments. Up to and including Munich, Chamber- 
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reveal no fundamental misconceptions in one’s own assumptions (but rather 
in those of other states) then one will be in a position to disagree more effec- 
tively, and with greater prospect of influencing others, for having taken the 
pains to understand their frameworks. 

Ideally, accurate intelligence and policy estimates require the genuine 
attempt at explaining the actions and intentions of other states rationally— 
ie. at applying the same universal rational standard to oneself and to others. 
This can only proceed on the assumption that one’s own estimates and 
framework are, in principle, like any others, and are, therefore, subject to 
etror and are not ‘unbiased’ or ‘objective’ facts or realities, not open to 
change or improvement. While no bureaucratic techniques or institutions 
can in the final analysis guarantee sound estimates, the present uncritical 
organization of the policy and intelligence functions militates against 
accurate prediction and those willing to attempt it. The first step towards 
an improvement would be the honest recognition of policy and intelligence 
failures." 


lain did not doubt his ability to negotiate peace with Hitler. After 15 Mar. 1939 he did not 
doubt that Hitler sought universal domination, and had to be opposed irrespective of the 
issue. Hitler never understood the British attitude. Thus despite all the warnings he never 
believed they would go to war with him over Poland. Erich Kordt writes in Wahn und 
Wirklichkeit (pp. 217-18): ‘Despite the unequivocal speeches of Chamberlain and Daladier 
on the afternoon of 2nd September, Hitler and Ribbentrop did not believe that the com- 
munication of the British Government would be a declaration of war. When Schmidt shortly 
after 9 o’clock presented the written war declaration to Hitler and Ribbentrop, Hitler was 
startled and stuttered the following words: “So they have declared war on us after all.” After 
a short pause he pulled himself together again and said: “Even if they have declared war 
on us to keep their alleged treaty obligations, this does not mean that they will fight”’ (my 
translation). See also Schmidt’s testimony on behalf of Ribbentrop at Nuremberg (Trial of 
the Major War Criminals, vol. x, particularly pp. 200-1): ‘when I had completed my trans- 
lation both gentlemen were absolutely silent for about a minute. I could clearly see that this 
development did not suit them at all. For a while Hitler sat in his chair deep in thought and 
stared somewhat worriedly into space. Then he broke the silence with a rather abrupt 
question to the Foreign Minister saying “What shall we do now?”. . . . [Horn] “So you did 
not have the impression then that these men expected a declaration of war?” [Schmidt] “No, 
Idid not have that impression.”” 

* Professor Kendall drew my attention to the fact that intelligence failure is never offi- 
cially admitted. For instance, the first official reaction to the launching of a Sputnik is 
always ‘it was not unexpected’. It is always possible to produce some evidence from some- 
where (e.g. the so-called warning messages about Pearl Harbor—see p. 165, n. 1) to show 
an event has been predicted. This is inadequate unless the warning has been given unam- 
biguously and with all the emphasis necessary to influence policy (e.g. the so-called warnings 
of Pearl Harbor were said by Kimmel and Short to have diverted their attention to the Far 
East and thus actually to have hindered their preparation of a defence of Pearl Harbor). 
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J. W. DaFoe and Lionel Curtis were totally different as men; they 
sprang from circumstances that could hardly be more dissimilar and their 
ideas about the structure of the British Commonwealth were antithetical. 
Curtis was a son of the manse and was educated at Haileybury, New Col- 
lege, Inner Temple, and in Milner’s ‘Kindergarten’. Dafoe was born in the 
backwoods of Ontario and grew up among lumberjacks of the roughest 
kind. When Curtis was at Haileybury Dafoe was reading, by candlelight in 
a log cabin, whatever books he could get his hands on, one of which was 
Allison’s History of England—a Tory history which repelled him. When 
Curtis was reading Classics at Oxford Dafoe had begun a journalistic career 
first as errand boy and then as a reporter for the Montreal Star. At the turn 
of the century Curtis, after serving in the Boer War, came in contact with 
Milner and began building South Africa. Dafoe came in contact with 
Clifford Sifton and became editor of his newspaper, the Manitoba Free 
Press. 

The two men differed as much in temperament and philosophy as in 
personal history. Those who knew Curtis best write about his idealism and 
his power to convince others, and refer to him as a prophet and a missionary. 
At the root of all his activity, his pamphlets, books, speeches, and behind- 
the-scenes influence was a profound religious faith. One who knew him well 
writes: ‘He believed passionately that the ultimate objects which states exist 
to achieve are not things material but things of the spirit.” 

The things of the spirit that mattered most to him were freedom and 
liberty. He tended, like some other nineteenth-century thinkers, to see 
history entirely as the story of the growth of human freedom. Yet there was 
a curiously organic side to his thinking that seemed more like Aristotle than 
Mill. He rejected utilitarianism, Manchester economic doctrine, and much 
of Mill’s individualism. The state, to Curtis, was not as it was to Locke, 
merely a human contrivance to protect property and preserve order, but a 


* G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, Lionel Curtis—An Appreciation. 
Political Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (1960, 170-182). 
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positive moral force which should shape the human personality. He saw 
man as reaching his fulfilment when he was solidly embedded in a political 
system based on the rule of law and guided by a Christian conscience. This 
was the Kingdom of God here and now and the British system of govern- 
ment was a part of it. All his life he seems to have believed what he later 
wrote down: ‘I see in these threadbare details [of the British Parliamentary 
system] the first beginnings in the Christian era of the process whereby that 
creative and potent idea, the Kingdom of God, as viewed and expounded by 
Jesus of Nazareth, is destined to be realised. I believe that the process here 
begun will still be continued, till the rule of law produced from the mind 
and conscience of those who obey it will not be confined to natural fron- 
tiers." Curtis was both more and less than a liberal, a most unorthodox 
theologian,” and a wildly inaccurate historian. He could be as mystical as 
Plato, as shrewd and practical as Caesar, and as far removed from reality 
as Rousseau. 

Dafoe’s philosophy was shaped by early contacts with Canadian liberals 
such as Edward Blake and Wilfrid Laurier, by a great deal of reading on 
nineteenth-century British liberalism, and by the Western Canadian brand 
of North American equalitarianism refined by travel and experience. Insti- 
tutionalized religion meant little to him. He saw it simply as a valuable 
convention of society. To him democratic government was, in essence, the 
continuing struggle between interest groups—conflict and competition with 
the state as the ultimate referee. Like Mackenzie King he accepted a 
plebiscitary view of democracy which meant that the Cabinet and Prime 
Minister were responsible directly to the people through a mandate. He was 
very much a political editor fascinated by the interplay of politicians, cir- 
cumstances, and ideas and had a journalist’s healthy respect for the limits 
within which ideas can be translated into action. While he was exceptionally 
magnanimous in personal relationships, on the editorial page he was com- 
pletely without mercy. Those who knew him best speak of his rationality, 
his force of character, and his sound judgment and integrity. Above all he 
was Canadian and was determined that the country should realize its great 
potential. During his sixty-odd years as a journalist and editor there was 
probably no single issue of national importance about which he did not 
write, and in so doing he accumulated a profound and unique knowledge 
of the country’s tensions and difficulties. 

* Lionel Curtis, Civitas Dei (1948), p. 280. 

* While articles in the Round Table were anonymous, it seems evident that the following 
was written by Curtis: ‘The conflict of sovereignties will never be solved until all men are 
organized in one society as Jesus of Nazareth taught. By helping that Commonwealth to 
come the will of God can be done and thus only. On the river of time the British Common- 
wealth stands, a line of unfurnished piers, yet to be crowned with arches whereby mankind 


shall cross to “that far off divine event towards which the whole creation turns”.’ Round 
Table, vol. xviii, p. 5. 
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Dafoe and Curtis had only this in common—they both possessed that 
very exceptional capacity for taking a personal responsibility for national 
and international welfare without any motives of power, personal gain, or 
even fame. They came in contact and in conflict over the future of the 
British Empire which after the turn of the century was faced with the 
external threat of German militarism and the inevitable prospect of com- 
plete self-government within many dependencies. 

Curtis was brought into contact with the Empire problem first as a soldier 
in the Boer War, later as Milner’s secretary, and eventually as a most in- 
fluential figure in the achievement of South African Union. The experiences 
in South Africa, added to his religious faith, shaped the views that he later 
urged through the Round Table groups. In Milner’s imperialism he found 
a combination of stable political organization, a high sense of duty, the 
Christian conscience at its best, a moderating force for nationalism, and a 
powerful repellant for war. In studying the basis of union he came in intel- 
lectual contact with the American federalism and F. S. Oliver’s biography 
of Alexander Hamilton. This book and the New Testament, both partially 
rewritten by Curtis for his own purposes, were basic guides throughout his 
life. In helping to create South Africa, Curtis brought the Empire problem 
into sharp focus in his mind in a very practical way. Suppose that he or 
other members of the Kindergarten became citizens of the new country, that 
it acquired control of foreign affairs and came in conflict with Britain? ‘If 
as we knew’, he wrote, ‘we should be fighting on the side of the Empire, 
what became of our argument that South Africa needed a national govern- 
ment entitled to the obedience of all South Africa?”? 

This, of course, expressed in a different way, was the same dilemma that 
Bourassa saw for Canada. However, Curtis saw a different answer and a 
technique for achieving his aim. To bring about South African union 
Curtis, Philip Kerr, and others in the Kindergarten had founded closer 
union societies, started a monthly magazine called The State, compiled a 
massive documentation of federal constitutions everywhere, and submitted 
their case, through Botha and Smuts, to the National Congress. The same 
technique was to be transferred to the wider field of Empire relationships, 
as Curtis wrote: “When the Union act was passed in 1909 and came into 
being in 1910 we all met in London with Milner and Selborne and founded 
the Round Table with Philip Kerr as editor. I was sent to Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada to organize Round Table groups to study the Imperial 
problem.”? 

1 Lionel Curtis, The Round Table Movement, Its Past and Its Future; an address delivered 
to the Toronto Round Table Groups, 18 Nov. 1913, printed for private circulation. 

? Lionel Curtis to Shawn Shepardson, 25 Dec. 1948. Curtis Papers, Chatham House. ‘We’ 


refers to the Milner Kindergarten and includes Patrick Duncan, John Dove, Lionel Hichens, 
Robert Brand, Philip Kerr, Geoffrey Dawson (Robinson), and Richard Feetham. Duncan 
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The idea was that the central London group would pose the problem 
which would be discussed by groups of influential people in Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada (groups were later organized in India). The original 
intention, or hope, was that the result would be a large measure of common 
agreement which could then be put before the people of these countries. 
The problem was that the Dominions must and should progress to complete 
self-government. Curtis, far from wishing to prevent this, regarded it as 
part of a divine law of progress. Yet, as he saw it, they could never become 
autonomous in matters of foreign policy unless they renounced their status 
as citizens of the British Commonwealth.' Curtis gave great emphasis to 
this point; for example, in 1916 he wrote: “They may manage their own 
domestic affairs, regulate their commerce, create forces by land and sea, 
and do anything they please, short of attempting to handle for themselves 
the ultimate issues of national life and death. So far as the first, last and 
greatest of all national issues is concerned, they are not self-governing 
Dominions. They are simply dependencies, and no thinking man can face 
this conclusion and yet believe that communities like Canada and Australia 
can long continue to accept that position.’ The possible alternatives were, 
as Curtis posed them, organic union in a federation, close co-operation 
between sovereign states, or complete separation. 

To Dafoe, the Curtis and Milner concept of Imperialism might be a 
splendid thing in the abstract, but in actual practice it could easily turn into 
a rationalization for pride of possession or instinct of power, or an agency 
for oppression. Certainly for Dafoe the record of the politicians who had 
translated Imperial ideas into practice was, on balance, a sorry one. ‘One 
of the commonest historical mis-statements’, he wrote, ‘is that the second 
empire succeeded where the first failed because British statesmen had 
profited by the lesson taught by the American revolution. Nothing could 
be wider off the mark.’? As Dafoe read Canadian history, every effort was 


and Feetham returned to live in South Africa. The Round Table group added to its mem- 
bership by invitation; others in regular attendance were F. S. Oliver, Edward Grigg, and 
L.S. Amery. Some who attended less frequently were Arthur Steele-Maitland, Robert Cecil, 
Valentine Chirol, Alfred Zimmern, and Professor Coupland. 

‘ It appears that Curtis was one of the first to use the term British Commonwealth and 
that he began using it in 1909. The idea came to him from a conversation with William 
Marris, an officer of the Indian Civil Service, which Curtis later summarized as follows: 
‘So far I had thought of self-government as a Western Institution, which was and would 
always remain peculiar to the peoples of Europe, just as a Hindu thinks of Hinduism as a 
religion to which man must first be born. It was from that moment that I first began to 
think of “the government of each by each and all by all” not merely as a principle of 
Western life but rather of all human life. I began to think of the British Commonwealth as 
the greatest instrument ever devised for enabling that principle to be realized. For that 
— I have ceased to speak of the British Empire.’ Dyarchy, Oxford University Press, 

, p. 42. 

? Lionel Curtis, The Problem of the Commonwealth, Macmillan, 1916, p. 93. 
> J. W. Dafoe, Canada and the British Empire, Norman Wait Harris Memorial Founda- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1927, p. 4. 
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made after the Constitutional Act of 1791 to transform Canadian society 
into a replica of the English with a nobility, an established church, and the 
best offices for the best families. This brought the democratic instinct into 
conflict with the Tory strongholds of privilege and produced a group of 
Canadians’ who wrapped themselves in the flag, cried Republicanism 
whenever their privileges were challenged, and made the Crown a party 
symbol. 

This group, aided by misguided British politicians, held out against every 
change. Their cause was weakened by British disenchantment with colonies 
in the mid-nineteenth century but revived with a later movement to con- 
solidate the Empire in the face of German unification and victory over 
France, Italian unification, and the rise of the United States as a continental 
power. The Imperial Federation League! and Joseph Chamberlain’s plans 
for Imperial Preference were welcomed by the colonial-minded Canadians. 
In Dafoe’s view, Chamberlain’s ideas might well have prevailed except for 
Laurier. Canada stopped this and other subsequent centralization schemes 
originating from London. As Dafoe later wrote: “The present British Com- 
monwealth of nations resulted from the adoption of successive expedients 
for the purpose of keeping Canada in the family, this is the plain fact simply 
stated.”? 

While this generalization suffers from an inevitable inaccuracy implicit 
in all such statements there is a large measure of truth in it, and Dafoe was 
certainly one of the leading Canadian figures, journalist or otherwise, 
responsible for shaping the structure which the old Commonwealth even- 
tually adopted. The campaign began as soon as he became editor of the 
Free Press in 1901. At first he cajoled the colonial Canadians, poked and 
prodded the government, lambasted the Governors-General, fumed at the 
idea of Canadian troops under British command, and knocked down all 
and any ideas of centralization. Curtis’s Round Table movement was one 
of these and Dafoe’s attitude towards it is well stated in a letter he wrote to 
G. M. Wrong in 1916: ‘I have no doubt that the Canadian Round Table 
circles are precisely what you describe them to be, an organization for 
inquiry; but I have never regarded the Members of the Movement in 
London as other than protagonists. . .. They have had from the outset the 
intention that the inquiry should result in the apparent endorsement of their 
own scheme for Empire consolidation which they have held from the 

‘ The idea of Imperial Federation goes back a long way. The League owes its origin to 
W. E. Forster, the British Liberal, who after many speeches on the subject convened a 
meeting in 1884 which resulted in the formation of the League. A monthly magazine called 
Imperial Federation was established and branches were organized in England, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. A Canadian, George Parkin, was one of the prime movers. 
Curtis and the Round Table group never had any connexion with the League. 


2 J. W. Dafoe, Canada and American Nation, Columbia University Lectures, Julius Beet 
Foundation, Columbia University Press, 1935, p. 73. 
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beginning. . . . Further behind the organization there must be somebody of 
wealth, or some group of monied men. I have heard the names! of one or 
two mentioned and if my opinion on this point is correct I should regard 
with suspicion the claim that this movement in its intention has been one 
of impartial enquiry. . . . I think you should know that my attitude towards 
the Round Table movement is one of frank suspicion. . . . Those of us who 
are opposed to Mr. Curtis’ proposition and who believe that its adoption 
would be fatal to the free development of the Empire cannot afford to let 
this discussion go by default. ... We cannot be a nation in Canada if we are 
simply a province of Empire, and if we are not a nation with a high national 
spirit, we can never solve the problems which are before us. A permanent 
alliance of British nations dedicated to the cause of civilization and progress 
appears to me to be a sublime conception, but this project of a centralized 
empire, adjusted to a symmetrical pattern, with a strong probability that it 
would become militarized, not only leaves me cold, but actually fills me 
with deep apprehension that if carried out would ruin the race.’? 

Such free inquiry as there was within the Round Table groups came to 
little. By free inquiry Curtis meant that anyone who divested his mind of 
localism, nationalism, and other forms of prejudice would come to see 
things as he did. The groups had before them memoranda resulting from 
his tour of the Dominions. These are strange documents demonstrating 
great insight at certain points and at others bordering on irrelevant 
travelogue. The author was obviously attempting historical analysis, but 
the result was a kind of historical capsule, compounded of ingredients 
designed to produce a result that had been determined beforehand. Several 
hundred pages of comment that came in from groups in Australia, Canada, 
and New Zealand produced only tactical changes in the plan Curtis had 
proposed to the Ceneral London group in 1911, before comment had been 
invited. 

The nub of this plan was that the Imperial Parliament should give over 
its control of local affairs in Britain to a completely new body. It, reconsti- 
tuted with 110 seats for Britain and 79 for the Dominions, would become 
responsible for ‘foreign affairs and defence, the government of the depen- 
dencies, the alteration of their status, British citizenship and naturalization, 
arbitration in disputes between the Dominions’.’ 

Taxation, which was to be largely for defence purposes, was to be based 
_' The man who supplied most of the money was (Sir) Abe Bailey, who had made a fortune 
in the Transvaal goldfields. Little has been written about him. D.N.B. records that he had 
apart in the Jameson raid and was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, later changed to 
a fine—also that he was famous in London for his hospitality and that it was at his home 
at 38 Bryanston Square that the meeting which led to Asquith’s resignation and Lloyd 
George's acceptance of office took place. 


* Dafoe to G. M. Wrong, 16 Oct. 1916. 


* Lionel Curtis, ‘The Form of an Organic Union of the Empire’, 1911 (unpublished). 
5540.8.2 
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on expert calculations of ability to pay and, as in the American federation, 
residual powers would belong to the Dominions. 

In spite of the fact that his plan did not receive unanimous support within 
the London group, and in spite of the failure of Round Table groups 
abroad, Curtis and a few of his colleagues exercised a tremendous influence. 
This influence appears to have been at its peak during the period when 
Lloyd George was Prime Minister. Curtis was attached to the British 
delegation in Paris in 1919 (Dafoe was also there with Robert Borden) and 
from 1921 to 1924 was an adviser on Irish affairs. Milner remained an 
active member of the Round Table after he became a member of the 
Cabinet. Philip Kerr became Lloyd George’s private secretary and when 
he resigned Edward Grigg took his place. While a precise estimate of the 
group’s influence is not possible, various hints are given in memoirs of the 
period. For example, Lord Riddell wrote in his diary with reference toa 
dinner party at Lady Astor’s in 1917: ‘L.G. in talking of the Round Table 
Group remarked “It is a very powerful combination, in its way perhaps the 
most powerful in the country. Each member of the group brings to its 
deliberations certain definite and important qualities, and behind the scenes 
they have much power and influence.” ’! In 1920 he quotes Churchill as 
saying: ‘No man can stand the strain the P.M. is bearing at the present 
time . . . at present the P.M. is conducting the business of the Foreign Office 
with Mr. Kerr’s assistance. . . . I didn’t think any man who does not holda 
leading position in the state should be permitted to exercise so much in- 
fluence on important questions as Kerr does.’? Grigg’s influence, particu- 
larly on the Imperial Conference of 1921, also appears to have been very 
significant. 

Curtis regarded the way in which the Dominions were committed to war 
in 1914 as positive proof of part of his thesis; he made no comment on the 
famous resolution IX? of the Imperial War Cabinet and no doubt shared 
Milner’s view that the signatures of the Dominions in the Versailles Treaty 
meant nothing since they would have been legally committed to it in any 
case. As Dafoe put it in an editorial: ‘Curtis and those in agreement with 
him believed that their fight was won and that it was only necessary to 
reconvene the Imperial Conference to induce the frank acceptance by the 
Dominions of their status.”* 





! Lord Riddell, Intimate Diary of the Peace Conference and after, 1918-23, Victor 
Gollancz, 1933, p. 329. 2 Ibid., p. 223. 

> The following letter from Dafoe is interesting in this connexion: ‘I had a long con- 
versation with Sir Robert Borden in which he told me about his perplexities. . . . He also 
discussed the matter of Imperial reorganization with me, with special reference to the Curtis 
scheme, and I was very pleased to find that our views were in great measure in agreement. 
I should like to think that Canadians can rely upon him to stand to his position under the 
pressure which will be put upon him when he reaches London.’ Dafoe to Clifford Sifton, 
12 Feb. 1917, Dafoe Papers. * Editorial, Free Press, 1 June 1925. 
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The 1921 conference appeared to justify the hopes of the Round Table 
group. Before it was called, Lloyd George, Churchill, Massey of New 
Zealand, and The Times continually referred to it as a meeting of the 
Imperial Cabinet. All this aroused Dafoe: ‘If the Imperial Conference has 
been done to death’, he wrote, ‘perhaps the British Prime Minister would 
be kind enough to say who ordered the execution, when and how it took 
place and where the remains are buried. It is certainly news to the people 
of the Dominions that the Imperial Conference, once highly valued as a 
means of consultation, has been suppressed and its place taken by some 
new body variously described as the Imperial Cabinet or Supreme Execu- 
tive or the Imperial Executive.”! After it had met, Lloyd George, the Round 
Table magazine, and The Times announced that the British Foreign Secre- 
tary had now been certified as the accepted agent of Empire Foreign Policy. 

If the Imperial Conference of 1921 did go part way towards the Curtis 
scheme Dafoe would not accept it and fell back on a doctrine of national 
natural right: “These startling innovations having implications of the most 
extensive character have never been considered by the Canadian people or 
by the Canadian parliament. They were agreed to by a Canadian premier... 
who had no mandate from the Canadian parliament to discuss or consent 
to constitutional modifications of any kind. Until the consent of parliament 
is given to the arrangement outlined by Mr. Lloyd George, it is in no sense 
binding in this country. That consent will never be given.” 

Dafoe, like Curtis, worked continually behind the scenes. He was a con- 
fidant of Robert Borden and an unofficial adviser to Mackenzie King. It 
was in the latter capacity that he attended the Imperial Conference of 1923 
which was one of the most significant ever held. In London he found what 
to him was an air of complete unreality: ‘One sees in the English papers 
abundant proof that the dreams and visions of the ’eighties, modernized to 
meet the modes of today, still hold the minds of the ultra-imperialists. They 
are unconquerable in their hopes, and it may be added, unremitting in their 
labours to turn them into realities. ... A Canadian reading in the London 
papers about what Canada believes and wants is likely to suffer from 
vertigo. He cannot recognize his own country from the description. . 
Thus if you are from the Dominions it follows inevitably that you are an 
ardent believer in an all round Imperial preference. ... You are also a firm 
believer in a consolidated Empire, a common defence establishment and a 
single foreign policy . . . you are expected to be very critical of the present 
foreign policy of Great Britain as not sufficiently dominating and adven- 
turous and to declare that if only the old land will take a strong line laying 
down the law to the world generally, the Dominions can be counted in to 


1 Editorial, Winnipeg Free Press, 18 May 1921. 
? Ibid., 3 Jan. 1922. 
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the last man and the last dollar. . . . Again an edifice of speculation and 
expectation will fall with a great crash.”! 

As the Imperial Conference of 1923 marks a turning-point in Empire 
relationships it is therefore of interest to recount briefly some of what 
happened as Dafoe saw it and recorded it in a diary kept at the time. In 
his opening address at the Conference, Prime Minister King expressed the 
view that Canada had no desire to be consulted about or take part in any 
aspect of foreign policy which did not concern her directly and conversely 





that she would prefer to deal with matters that were her exclusive concern - 
in her own right. After the Conference had been in session about a week “ 
the Prime Ministers (i.e. not India and Ireland) were called into session to | 
consider a statement Curzon was to release on Empire Foreign Policy. In 2 


Dafoe’s words: ‘It was a remarkable document. Not only did it represent 
the conference as giving its general approval to the conduct of jointcommon | P™ 
affairs since the last conference but it announced that the Conference had 
laid down policies for the future which the Foreign Office would be autho- 
rized to carry out. It meant the acceptance in its most unqualified form of 
the doctrine of the joint foreign policy with joint responsibility. Its general pa 
purport is indicated by the section in it stating that “The British Government g0 
is not merely anxious to proceed upon the principles of mutual co-operation | 
and responsibility laid down at the last meeting in 1921, but is also con- - 


scious that in all international affairs where Great Britain was conducting ™ 
negotiations affecting the British Empire she would speak with more power- on. 
ful effect if it were known that her voice was not of herself alone but of the = 


entire body of states affecting the Empire”. . . . There was a Near East } 
section in it committing all the Dominions to the Lausanne settlement and Po 
another on Egypt which was an instruction to the Foreign Office to insist 
upon the four reservations which limit sovereignty of the Kingdom and a - 
special instruction beyond that to take any further steps that may be neces- 
sary to ensure beyond all question the control by the British of the Suez the 
Canal.”? 

Dafoe’s diary then recounts a series of rather acrimonious backstairs 
discussions about the best thing to do with the document, King having a 


made it clear ‘that unless there was an acceptance of the fact that these rs 
conferences were only conferences Canada would in future decline to take ma 
part in them’.’ A caveat drafted by Skelton and Dafoe was rejected by Lord of 
Curzon on the grounds that ‘the formal declaration of the right and pro- ron 
priety of the Dominions looking after their foreign affairs might have ye 
unfortunate results with respect to Ireland and India’ and ‘that they could ing 





! Winnipeg Free Press, 19 Oct. 1923, from one of a series of articles ‘At the Imperial 
Conference’. 
? J. W. Dafoe, Notes on the Imperial Conference of 1923, p. 14. > Ibid. 
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not find out where Canada stood. Borden some years ago had asked for a 
share in foreign policy and last Conference [sic] Canada had agreed to 
uniform policy and common responsibility. Now Canada repudiated that 
policy.”* The Canadian group then decided on the strategy of letting Curzon’s 
Memorandum go through but adding a reservation, to be published with it. 
What happened then was recorded as follows: ‘At the morning meeting of 
the Prime Ministers there was a dead set made on King to accept the report 
as amended. Particular objection was taken to the inclusion of a paragraph 
declaiming that the conference being only a conference of governments 
could not finally determine policies for the Empire. Bruce and Smuts were 
very active in urging the point that this was not necessary as the right of 
each Dominion to dissent from policies determined was implied. King 
proved recalcitrant and a disposition developed to pass the matter over his 
head; whereupon he played his card. He told them they could fix up the 
report to suit themselves, but that he would make the Canadian position 
plain by means of a formal reservation which he would insist upon them 
publishing with the report. The effect was immediate. Smuts in particular 
got off his high horse. He no doubt foresaw in a glance what use would be 
made by his enemies in South Africa of his failure to agree to the Canadian 
point of view which is what he always professed himself in South Africa. 
There was a chorus that unanimity must at all costs be achieved and King 
was asked what his irreducible minimum was. He said the portions in the 
report dealing with the Near East and Egypt must be made harmless and 
there must be a paragraph limiting the power of the conference to fix 
policies.’? 

Except for Curtis, who never gave up the cause, this was the end of 
projects for an attempt at centralization. Dafoe could take some of the 
credit or blame. What positive ideas did he have about the Common- 
wealth? He was never anti-British in any sense and was anxious to retain 
the Crown if it could be admitted that it was divisible. He had a great 
admiration for the legal system of Great Britain and the conventions of 
parliamentary government. He was sincerely convinced that attempts at 
centralization, if persisted in, would probably result in total separation, 
that if successful, ‘a superficial appearance of political unity . . . would 
have done incalculable damage to the moral unity which is the real strength 
of the Commonwealth’? Later he wrote: ‘This moral unity is woven of 
many strands—an allegiance to a crown or king, wide and deep strains of 
common blood, a common British citizenship, a kinship of ideas and feel- 
ings, a similar outlook on the world and, above all, an instinctive sense of 
common destiny . . . the future is one of consistent development in each of 


' J. W. Dafoe, Notes on the Imperial Conference of 1923, p. 15. 
? Ibid., p. 16. > Editorial, Winnipeg Free Press, 3 Aug. 1925. 
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its constituent parts of that sense of nationality and that expression of 
national feeling necessary for its own social and national unity taking 
place side by side with processes of integration which will tend to bring 
these nations closer together in knowledge, in sympathy, in understanding, 
in readiness to co-operate where the need arises.’? He could find no place 
for India: ‘I agree that the Hindus and Moslems are not part of the moral 
unit. ... India is a great historic accident and remains the insoluble anomaly 
of the British Empire.’ 

The Commonwealth to Dafoe was not a defensive alliance except in 
times of ‘clear and present danger’. To preserve the peace he put his faith 
in the League of Nations, and in a different way was as much an inter- 
nationalist as Curtis. He fought all who were opposed to the League and 
attempted to shame the doubtful with the same persistence and vigour he 
had shown on the autonomy question. He was willing and anxious to merge 
Canada’s nationalism and sovereignty with an organization to prevent war: 
‘The political world must be a single community and not a collection of 
irresponsible sovereign states. The change . . . is the same as the change 
within a state when a rule of law replaces private vengeance in dealing with 
criminals. Under this, Italy’s need of colonies is as irrelevant as a burglar’s 
need of a meal.’? He attacked isolationism wherever he found it—in Britain, 
he argued, ‘much of the leading for the isolationist movement comes from 
the Round Table, that highly organized group of ardent Imperialists who 
are bound to find some formula which will consolidate all the British 
Nations into an organic political unit’* He frequently referred, often 
bitterly, to the Lothian—Astor—Grigg combination. As the League grew 
weaker his stand became stronger. In 1935 he declined a post in the 
Canadian Cabinet and a chance to be ambassador at Washington because 
he was ashamed of the policies of his country. In 1936, when sanctions 
failed to be applied, he argued that the combination of British isolationists 
and imperialists had made it inevitable ‘that the mark of the Englishman’s 
home will hereafter be the gas mask in the entrance hall’. 

Curtis blamed Munich on people like Dafoe:* ‘It was’, he wrote, ‘these 

* J. W. Dafoe, Canada and the British Empire, University of Chicago, 1927, p. 20. 

? Dafoe to J. S. Ewart, 9 Jan. 1928, Dafoe Papers. 

> Editorial, Winnipeg Free Press, 17 July 1935. 

* Ibid., 23 Oct. 1923. 

* Ibid., 18 Sept. 1936. 

* Dafoe and Curtis, while not close friends, were in no sense enemies. In 1938 Dafoe 
wrote to a friend: ‘Mr. Curtis spoke tonight to the Institute. I was irresistibly reminded of 
the first time I ever heard him, now over 30 years ago. . . . Then he was all for federating 
the British Empire, The Federalist being his textbook and Alexander Hamilton his prophet. 
Tonight The Federalist was still his bible and Hamilton his prophet but this time it was the 
Commonwealth of God—world federation—that was to be accomplished—in perhaps 4 
thousand years which for me is a little distant. Meanwhile we are to have anarchy apparently 


because the League idea is no good. The whole thing was pretty sad for me for I have an 
abounding affection for Curtis.’ Dafoe to Ed. Carter, 5 Dec. 1938, Dafoe Papers. 
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apostles of collective security who made a scapegoat of Neville Chamber- 
lain when he faced the inevitable result of their own doctrines at Munich, 
and on the Ides of March.”! To Curtis the League of Nations and the United 
Nations, since they were based on the principle of national sovereignty, 
were useless. In 1948 he argued that the cult of the Statute of Westminster 
and co-operation had blinded statesmen and journalists to reality. Moral 
unity was fine once a war had begun but without organic unity useless for 
preventing the outbreak. He castigated the politicians, including his friend 
L. S. Amery, who mistook the shell of Commonwealth for the real thing and 
who refused to face up to the question of defence. “No sooner was victory in 
sight’, Curtis wrote, with reference to the last war, ‘than the Allied Nations 
were hastening at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco to repeat and im- 
prove the experiment which failed at Geneva. . .. Today the drift to a third 
war between allies who fought together in the second is more marked than 
it was in the ten years after the first.’ He continued to regard a Common- 
wealth Union for defence and foreign policy as practical and wanting only 
the politicians of sufficient courage and wisdom to sponsor it. 

What conclusions can one reach if one reflects on this clash between two 
concepts of Commonwealth and on these two attempts to preserve the best 
of the old Empire and give that which was newly created its proper orienta- 
tion in the larger international scene? In the first place, Dafoe symbolizes 
a basic Canadian attitude towards the Commonwealth—it provided a 
satisfactory solution to the problem of change from colonial status, but to 
be satisfactory it had to be without power or formal organization. In short, 
the Commonwealth to Dafoe was, in essence, a concept derived from 
Canadian conditions and constitutional difficulties. Curtis’s concept was 
derived from a larger if more impractical view. He was not interested in 
power, glory, or British prestige as such—these things were useful only as 
means to an end, and the end was peace and security. But here he was 
up against a fundamental dilemma which he refused to recognize. The 
preservation or re-creation of Pax Britannica through organic unity in the 
Commonwealth implied an acceptance by such countries as Canada of 
many British interests and defensive positions, the logic of which was by 
no means clear or obvious to large sections of public opinion in the United 
Kingdom, let alone in Western Canada. Indeed, Curtis’s attempt to link his 
projected Commonwealth with defence and security, implying, as it did, 
retention and control of all possessions included under the term British 
Empire at the turn of the century, was scarcely consistent with the high 


wt Curtis, An Open Letter to Lords, Commons and Peers, Oxford University Press, 


_? The Round Table, Mar. 1948—an article called ‘Untempered Mortar’, which while not 
signed was obviously written by Curtis. 
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moral and Christian tone of much of his argument. Dafoe was, no doubt, 
unduly suspicious of all British plans for the Commonwealth, but, as his 
account of the 1923 Imperial Conference shows, there was something to be 
suspicious about. 
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THE PARTIES AND FOREIGN POLICY 


F. S. NORTHEDGE 


London School of Economics and Political Science 


StupiEs of the British party system are generally limited to its structural aspects and, to 
a less extent, to the forces affecting the parties’ domestic programmes. Little attention tends 
to be paid to the results of party conflict in terms of the country’s external relations. No 
doubt internal politics play a minor role in British external policy, as compared, for 
instance, with experience in the United States, where, traditionally, foreign policy has 
been highly responsive to organized local interests. Nevertheless, it is commonly assumed 
that the British parties do embody different approaches to foreign affairs, and that the party 
system is one of the factors in the making of international policy. The question is, how 
important a factor is it, and what effective influence on foreign policy does the voter exert 
when he gives his choice to one party or the other? 

Undoubtedly, party politics played a measurable part in the shaping of British foreign 
policy before the war. Although international issues were really central in only two general 
elections, those of 1918 and 1935, the Government of the day, in deciding their position on 
pace of rearmament. On its side, the Labour Party never doubted that its brand of socialism 
profitable to the Opposition, sometimes with adverse effects on the national interest. There 
was, for instance, the Conservative Government’s disposition to lighten the burden of the 
peace treaty on Weimar Germany in the hope that a European economic revival based on 
Franco-German reconciliation might alleviate mass unemployment in Britain. Later in the 
inter-war period the National Government’s fear of electoral losses served to steady the 
pace of rearmament. On its side, the Labour Party never doubted that its brand of socialism 
had external as well as internal applications. Externally it meant the substitution of Collec- 
tive Security for independent defence and alliance policies. In this way the arms burden for 
the various countries severally would be reduced, and hence the poverty and misuse of 
resources which in socialist thought were the root of international strife would be ended. 
The reply of the National Government was to short-cut the route to international settlement 
in such a way that disarmament and peace might seem to come as their gift to the country: 
namely, by satisfying forthwith German and Italian grievances. 

Since the war many features of Britain’s international position have altered. The most 
obvious change has been the dwarfing of the country by the two super-Powers, with the 
ensuing feeling in the country that most of the crucial conditions for peace in the world 
are no longer under British control. The effect has been to draw the two parties together 
in defence of what remains of British independence of action—as shown by the insistence 
of both parties that this independence should not be further limited by reliance wholly upon 
the United States for nuclear protection—and to narrow the range of alternative policies 
available for the two parties to canvass. On such issues as those proposed by the Western 
Powers for ‘summit’ talks with Russia (Germany, Berlin, disarmament, and East-West 
relations) fundamental disagreements between Government and Opposition have been 
singularly few. 

A further difference between the present and the 1930’s is the change in attitudes towards 
foreign affairs, and almost in their basic doctrines of foreign relations, of the two parties: 
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each side has exchanged many of its working postulates with the other. This is natural in 0 
home policy as the two sides appeal to the marginal vote. It is intensified in foreign affairs al 
by the realism which experience of office has conferred on Labour leaders, and by the co 
requirements of a classless public appeal which Conservatives have accepted as the con- th 
dition of success. Responsible Labour leaders, by contemplating the facts before them, Fe 
have made themselves sound on NATO, on the dangers of attempting to appease the in 
communist Powers, on the need for preserving the peculiar British relationship with the M 
United States. They may father ‘disengagement’ plans, or champion Asian and African Tig 
nationalism conceived as a projection of their own struggle for equality in Britain. But it ye 
is well understood that a Labour Government would be inheriting a foreign policy which, oc 
as Labour spokesmen have declared time and again, broadly commands their support. Their 
function would be, as Mr. Christopher Mayhew once conceded, to see that the previous m 
régime’s policy was kept up to the mark, rather than to reverse or radically to change it.! th 
For their part, Conservatives, despite the primacy accorded by their doctrine to the pursuit of 
of national power and greatness, have adjusted themselves to the idea of a popular foreign th 
policy, one which is well weighted towards peace and tranquillity. In the process by which on 
Mr. Macmillan was returned to power last autumn his claim that limitless and patient be 
talking with Russia would ensure the piecemeal agreements framing the next phase of nu 
peaceful coexistence lost no votes, however many it won. The well-nigh prescriptive Con- of 
servative right to govern having faded, it is natural that a foreign policy adjusted to the the 
public’s current wants and moods should be employed to make office secure. ma 
But by far the largest change in the British position since 1939, as affecting party conflict fer 
on foreign policy, has been the coming of the alliance system. By the 1950’s the Labour ins 
Party’s ideal, Collective Security, had led it into the position where it underwrote a per- tes 
manent armed alliance as the sheet-anchor of its foreign policy, an alliance which can never Fr 
be wholly congenial to the party as it suggests balance-of-power techniques anathematized Bri 
by the party, and which steadily reduces the scope for taking the kinds of initiatives in Pa: 
foreign policy to which the Left is traditionally dedicated. The party cannot repudiate the 
NATO—in the leader’s words it would be ‘dangerous and myopic’ to do so—and yet Tes 
acceptance of NATO means acceptance of alliance diplomacy in which the ideas of Co 
General de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer must be reflected as much as or, in view of the cor 
strategic position of France and Germany, perhaps even more than those of Britain. At wa! 
the last general election Mr. Gaitskell, with Suez in mind, asked whether the electorate imy 
should send to the ‘summit’ representatives who had shown themselves as hostile to inter- the 
national law as he alleged the Government had shown itself to be. He also insisted that the dra 
interests of the African and Asian peoples should be much in the mind of British ‘summit’ Op 
spokesmen. But it is symptomatic of the restrictions imposed by alliance diplomacy that I 
the kind of interim agreement on Berlin which the Government were proposing last summer tar 
seems to have been more acceptable to Mr. Khrushchev than any other offered by the West, for 
while it was least acceptable to Britain’s allies; and also that the Western statesman who anc 
most wished to raise Asian and African questions at the ‘summit’, General de Gaulle, was con 
perhaps most alien to Labour’s point of view on these issues. Collective Security, in other wo! 
words, if that rightly describes such collective defence pacts as NATO, implies compromises insi 
with allies of the kind of which Labour had little or no experience before the war, and for pol 
which it did not always make allowance in its conception of international co-operation. assi 
One element, however, has remained constant in the situation, namely, the assumption, on! 
more commonly made perhaps by those active in politics than by the general public, that tive 
a change of Government would mean a change in British foreign relations, if only in the ince 
vigour or efficiency with which agreed policies were pursued. This is the essential mythical and 
basis of the party system; it is supposed to keep Government on their toes and fire Opposi- eco 
tion with dreams of a new order when victory arrives. Exaggerated for home affairs, it is sho 
unacceptable for foreign. But the effect of the myth has been to draw Conservative Minis- for 
ters steadily more into line with Opposition policy recommendations, and to encourage the for 






In an article in the Daily Herald, 25 Oct. 1955. 
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Opposition to make recommendations which draw the country as a whole away from its 
allies. The former tendency began as far back as 1955. The Government made the forth- 
coming Geneva ‘summit’ conference the basis of its foreign policy platform at the election 
that year. The conference, in the form in which it was held, failed, on the admission of the 
Foreign Secretary and subsequent Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan. But the public became 
inoculated with ‘summit’ aspirations, which the Opposition continued to excite. The Prime 
Minister, taking as his cue the Soviet note on Berlin, abandoned his misgivings and forth- 
rightly offered a second ‘summit’, complete but for the final details, in the campaign last 
year. But it was at all material times doubtful whether fundamental or specific changes had 
occurred in the international situation so as to remove the causes of failure in 1955. 

Secondly, the Opposition began to advance the ‘disengagement’ doctrine. The Govern- 
ment objected, largely on the ground that any steps Britain took in this field must be with 
the full consent of the allies, and the allies were known to be opposed. But a further shift 
of position took place and Mr. Macmillan took with him to Russia in February last year 
the proposal for a controlled ceiling on arms in central Europe, only to find that it not 
only encountered criticism among NATO military commanders, but widened the gulf 
between Britain and her continental partners. Thirdly, the Opposition urged that British 
nuclear tests be suspended pending an international agreement for the general suspension 
of tests independently of any disarmament agreement proper. After many months of protest 
the Government adopted the suggestion in 1958, provided a conference met at the diplo- 
matic level to draw up an agreement between the three nuclear Powers. When the con- 
ference met in October Russia wanted tests suspended with only trivial provisions for 
inspection and control; Britain and the United States resisted, but the conference and the 
test suspension went on, which meant that Russia achieved what she sought, while the 
French were further estranged by the British attempt to get them to refrain from doing what 
Britain said it was necessary that she herself should do. Fourthly, throughout the 1955-9 
Parliament the Opposition called for increased aid to the under-developed countries, with 
the emphasis laid on economic rather than military needs. The Government gave no positive 
Tesponse, at least until the Prime Minister’s Commonwealth tour in March 1958. In the 
Conservative election manifesto last year, however, a ‘substantial increase’ in the British 
contribution to the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development (SUNFED) 
was promised. The reasonableness of Opposition suggestions, at least in British eyes, thus 
impressed itself on the Government. The country received the advantages of Opposition 
thought without having to change the Government. But it acquired as well the concurrent 
drawbacks in the form of the alienation of the allies in NATO to the precise extent that 
Opposition recommendations affected them. 

Labour’s ideas on foreign policy, which have prescribed many of the issues of parliamen- 
tary debate since 1955, have been largely governed by the desire for international agreements 
for reducing armaments, thus increasing resources for improving living standards at home 
and providing capital for under-developed countries, while limiting as far as possible British 
commitments abroad and allowing free room for self-determination in Africa and Asia to 
work itself out. But these ideas, while they have a forward-looking complexion seen from 
inside the country, often appear more as enlargements of traditional strands of British 
policy when seen from abroad, especially from Europe. Hence the foreigner’s tendency to 
assume that the British parties are, after all, indistinguishable in that they are both variations 
on the theme of standard British interests, and that the principal advantage in the Conserva- 
tives being returned to power last autumn was no more than that this would cause less 
inconvenience to other countries by way of adjustment to the new régime. Disarmament 
and ‘disengagement’, in Europe or the Middle East, are altogether in accord with British 
economic interests. With a vanished empire, there is no longer reason why Conservatives 
should not equally approve them. Labour’s concern for the United Nations and sympathy 
for the poorer countries reflect an older British championship of small nations, authority 
for which may be found in the classic state paper of Sir Eyre Crowe in 1907. When the 
Opposition attacked the Government for their revision of the British declaration accepting 
the Optional Clause of the International Court’s statute in 1957, there was nothing incon- 
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sistent with a trading nation’s natural interest in international legality. Moreover, in many 
of the Opposition’s strictures could be heard anger against the allies, as much as against the 
Government. In the Labour Party discussions last December on the Mulley report, pro- 
posing a single West European nuclear force, there was an implied concern over the 
possession of nuclear arms by French and Federal German forces, although no protest was 
heard from France or Federal Germany when Britain acquired her own nuclear deterrent. 

But the foreigner’s assumption that British party controversy involves little more than 
restatements of some of the classic ideas of British diplomacy finds its strongest grounds in 
the attitudes of the two parties towards European integration. Here there is not merely 
agreement; there is, at least electorally, agreement to ignore. In the general election last 
autumn ‘Europe’ was a word both sides refrained from using. This was not merely because 
the name arouses no relevant emotions among the voters: the reason was that neither party 
had ever found that Europe, or the idea of European unity, was a natural focus around 
which their conflict had turned. The European could be forgiven for thinking that the 
British election was essentially a private affair, as Conservative Prime Ministers so often 
told him; the theme of Europe could be resumed, as it was, and unexpectedly, by Mr. 
Macmillan, immediately after victory was declared. 

It is consistent with nation-centred habits of thought that the questions originally posed, 
namely, the bearing of party conflict on British policy and the extent of effective electoral 
choice in this sphere, should usually be considered in terms of Britain’s attitude to the 
world outside. But, in a condition of permanent alliance, it is the nature of the outsider’s 
attitude to Britain which may come to matter most. From his angle of vision, party conflict 
in Britain, taking the form of either party proposing courses acceptable to the somewhat 
insular British voter, tends to widen such breaches as there are between this country and 
its allies. The voter’s choice is between slightly different conceptions of what in the British 
politician’s view is best for Britain and the world. But the problem for the Western coalition 
is how each of its members can develop the mental muscles to see the international scene 
as it appears, successively, to allies who must stand together if they are to hold their own 
in the world. The development of such muscles is not a task for the party system. But it is 
worth asking whether the party system, as it functions at present, does not make the task 
harder. 





THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PHILIPPINES 





R. S. MILNE 
University of Wellington 






THE United States Economic Survey Commission in the Philippines recommended im- 
provements in the country’s public administration in its final report (1950). One of the 
major results was the setting up of an Institute of Public Administration in 1952, jointly 
financed by the Foreign Operations Administration (now the International Co-operation 
Administration) and the Philippine government. 

The original personnel of the Institute were recruited by the University of Michigan, and 
for the next four years the staff consisted largely of professors and consultants from the 
United States. Simultaneously, Philippine students were being sent to the United States for 
graduate study in public administration, and on their return they took up positions in the 
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Institute. Since 1956 the Institute has been fully integrated in the University of the Philip- 
pines and fully staffed by Filipinos. It has had a full-time Director, Carlos P. Ramos, since 
1955. Since 1956, under a series of short contracts with the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
programme of sending promising students to the United States has continued, and finance 
has also been provided to pay for foreign consultants to visit the Institute for short periods. 

The present work of the Institute falls under a number of different headings. It conducts 
teaching, both graduate (for Master of Public Administration) and undergraduate. The 
yearly enrolment is over 300 students, of whom more than half are graduates. There is 
also an intensive in-service training programme, now concentrated on training training 
officers themselves. The Institute staff also assist with courses run by other organizations, 
such as the Bureau of Civil Service. Another aspect of the work concerns courses for 
students from South-East Asia. From 1959 to 1961 there is to be an annual course of sixteen 
weeks, under the sponsorship of the International Co-operation Administration, for selected 
officials from that area. Some scholarships are also available for qualified South-East Asian 
students desiring to work for a master’s degree in public administration. 

Research plays a large part in the Institute’s programme. During the 1952-6 period an 
important publication was Public Administration in the Philippines, by a number of con- 
tributors, edited by Professor Edwin O. Stene. Another recent published work of merit, by 
a political scientist, was Bureaucracy in the Philippines, by O. D. Corpuz. Since 1957 the 
Institute has produced, four times a year, the Philippine Journal of Public Administration, 
and recently a new series of mimeographed Occasional Papers has been started for limited 
distribution. A case-study programme has been begun, and over a dozen cases have been 
published either in the Journal or in the Occasional Papers. The dissertations written by the 
students sent to the United States form another part of the research programme. The first 
to be published is the dissertation of Jose V. Abueva on the formulation of the Philippine 
community development programme, published under the title of Focus on the Barrio. 
Two other dissertations, Higher Civil Servants in the Philippines, by Gregorio Francisco, Jr., 
and The Administration of National Economic Planning in the Philippines, by Jose D. 
Soberano, are nearing completion and will soon be published. 

The Institute is closely in touch with the management agencies of the government, and 
the Director is a member of the Council on Administrative Management which advises the 
President of the Philippines on management improvement. Several members of the Institute 
have been ‘lent’ to a government agency for periods of several months to carry out research 
for the agency; some have been consulted by legislators for advice on bills. The Institute 
also exercises informal but effective leadership in societies such as the Society for Public 
Administration of the Philippines. 

The Institute was also instrumental in arranging a meeting, in June 1958, attended by 
Tepresentatives from more than a dozen countries, of a Regional Conference on Public 
Administration. It is perhaps fitting that the initiative came from it, because it was the first 
Institute of Public Administration to be founded in South-East Asia. It was decided to con- 
stitute an Eastern Regional Organization for Public Administration, which is now in process 
of being formed. 

Some other projects are in the course of preparation. One, for research into local govern- 
ment, is part of the government’s policy to strengthen local government and change the 
present legal relations between national and local government. The project will have the 
assistance and support of the National Economic Council and the International Co-operation 
Administration. In the second phase of the project the research activities will be co-ordinated 
with the work of a Local Government Reform Commission. 

Another proposal is concerned with further research on Philippine public administration, 
and will find its main expression in a book. From one point of view the book will be regarded 
as a basic text in public administration, but, like Simon Smithburg and Thompson’s Public 
Administration, the material will be arranged according to concepts and not under the head- 
ings of existing government institutions. It is intended that the book will follow the approach 
of relating public administration in the Philippines closely to the social and political back- 
ground. 
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Another project is in the field of executive development. In the 1959 State-of-the-Nation 
message, the President of the Philippines mentioned the need for the Institute to assist in 
setting up a programme for the training and development of higher government officials. 
This recommendation was adopted as national policy by the legislature, which passed a new 
civil service law, later in 1959, designating the Institute, in co-operation with other bodies, 
to carry out such a programme. An ‘executive academy’ will be created for this purpose; in 
its approach it will make use of the experience of the British and Australian Administrative 
Staff Colleges. 

Clearly the work of the Institute covers a wide field, much wider, for instance, than 
Institutes of Public Administration in Britain and the Commonwealth. The writer of this 
note lacks the personal experience of other Asian Institutes of Public Administration neces- 
sary for making comparisons. But the history of the Philippine Institute so far is promising. 
It has the advantage of close co-operation with government departments; at the same time 
it forms part of the University of the Philippines, which sets a standard of scholarship 
unrivalled by other universities in the country. As yet its young scholars have been engaged 
mainly in individual research. The larger projects which they are about to undertake will 
soon present them with both a challenge and an opportunity. 
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FIVE BOOKS ON GERMANY’ 


F. RIDLEY 
University of Liverpool 


HAVING digested the problem of reporting British elections, Nuffield is clearly out to 
conquer the foreign market. Close on the heels of Elections Abroad comes German 
Electoral Politics by Mr. Kitzinger, a research fellow of the college. Mr. Kitzinger’s 
achievement is formidable—he has produced a volume on the German election of 1957 
considerably larger than the British election surveys, and he appears to have done this 
nearly enough single-handed. Despite its frightening price, the book is a good buy. Its length 
is partly explained by the fact that a good deal of background information is necessarily 
provided (electoral law, party system, &c.). Its title and sub-title are thus unnecessarily 
modest: it is far more than the study of 1957 campaign the latter indicates—it is a study 
of German politics. No doubt the large part devoted to the electoral campaign itself could 
have been reduced, but the result would have been infinitely less interesting. The bare bones 
of electoral campaigns probably do not differ greatly from one country to another, and 
certainly they do not make interesting reading. It is the stories which are entertaining, and 
it is the piling up of stories which enables one to get the ‘feel’ of a political system. Mr. 
Kitzinger can lay claim to being the Philip Williams of German studies. There is only one 
criticism of all this, and that is a nagging doubt about the usefulness of such a book to 
persons interested in the study of electoral behaviour as such, or indeed in comparative 


' GERMAN ELECTORAL POLITICS. By uwe kiTzinceR. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
Pp. 365. 45s.) 

PG EWERKSCHAFTEN IN DER POLITIK. By WOLFGANG HIRSCH-WEBER. (Westdeutscher 
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government, as distinct from persons interested in German politics. This is not a criticism 
levelled at Mr. Kitzinger in particular, but at the general framework of the Nuffield studies 
which he claims to continue. The problem is characterized by his own remark in the Preface 
that he is innocent of statistical method or sociological techniques, The Oxford approach 
is fundamentally historical, and this is well-handled and well-written contemporary history. 
The trouble is that this approach makes comparison between studies almost impossible. 
Ateam such as Nuffield has created could surely try to put its surveys into some framework 
which would enable the results to be compared and perhaps even added up. It is of course 
unfair to criticize Mr. Kitzinger for not having written a different book, particularly as the 
cost of applying statistical and sociological methods would have been prohibitive. The 
insight gained by talking with two hundred party officials, civil servants, trade unionists, 
and representatives of other interest groups has doubtless enabled him to give a far rounder 
picture than could be given by any of these techniques. The present reviewer, who is more 
interested in German politics than in electoral behaviour, can therefore only be grateful for 
the way in which the work has been done. 

The latest volume in the publications of the Institute of Political Science in the University 
of Berlin comes from Wolfgang Hirsch-Weber. His study of the political role of trade 
unions makes a useful addition to the growing literature on pressure-group politics and 
raises some problems of general interest. He is concerned with the fundamental question: 
at what point does pressure exercised by extra-parliamentary forces endanger the working 
of democracy itself? This question is complicated in Germany by the fact that its opposite 
can also be asked: does any blame attach to the trade unions for having failed to organize 
sufficient pressure to save democracy from Hitler? Hirsch-Weber’s account covers German 
trade-union history from its origins to the present day, but he concentrates on two recent 
attempts to influence the legislative process: the strikes and strike threats during the debates 
on the Mitbestimmungsgesetz and Betriebsverfassungsgesetz. As these two laws dealt with 
workers’ participation in management, the unions could argue (though not very con- 
vincingly) that they were acting in defence of industrial democracy, and hence democracy 
tout court. Hirsch-Weber distinguishes between the demonstration strike (intended to 
influence members of parliament by showing them the strength of public opinion among 
those whose support they might need for re-election) and the coercive strike (intended to 
tob parliament of its free decision). In practice, of course, the distinction is never really 
clear. As we have recently seen, a railway strike is by its nature coercive; but it may also 
be the railwaymen’s only possibility of making an effective demonstration of their cause. 
Hirsch-Weber concludes that while demonstration is legitimate, coercion is not. He is not 
concerned in this judgment with the legal aspects of a strike (whether it could be defined as 
coercion in the sense of the criminal code), but whether it is compatible with the ‘rules 
of democratic life’. Some sleight-of-hand is involved in reaching this conclusion. Factual 
studies can only lead to statements of fact, and one is reminded of the need to underpin 
them with considerations of political theory if the jump is to be made to statements of 
principle. Hirsch-Weber’s conclusion is no doubt generally acceptable, but one cannot help 
feeling some sympathy for a German trade unionist with a different view. The German 
labour movement is not permitted to work through the SPD in the way that its British 
counterpart works through the Labour Party, while there is virtually no limit on the extent 
to which big business can finance the CDU. In the Germany of the Wirtschaftswunder, with 
the SPD apparently in a permanent minority, a demonstration strike may well appear a 
waste of time. British railwaymen, despite grave warnings from the leader-writers of the 
sober press, may feel much the same. The political strike no longer has the appeal it had 
atthe turn of the century, but on occasion it is still an effective weapon in the armoury of 
the labour movement. Its use must be judged on the merits of the cause involved, not merely 
against some general ‘rules of democratic life’. It is, in any case, one-sided to concentrate 
on the form of pressure: what may be more important is the extent of influence different 
pressure groups manage to acquire. An occasional coercive strike may do less harm to the 
fabric of democracy than the permanent influence of big business—however peaceful—in 
ihe affairs of a ruling party. 
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Dr. Schmidtchen is a political scientist on the staff of the Institut fir Demoskopie, a 
public opinion research organization which has achieved a considerable reputation in 
Germany and has collected a wide range of clients. His book, The Bequestioned Nation, is 
really an introduction to public opinion surveys and their role in politics. It is divided into 
three parts, each of which is fairly self-contained: the methodology of polls; the practical 
application of polls; the implications of polls for political theory. Government departments, 
political parties, and pressure groups appear frequently to consult the IfD and EMNID 
(another major organization in the field) and to make practical use of the advice they 
receive. It is the examples of this in the middle section of the book which will perhaps 
interest the British student of German politics most. German parties have a greater interest 
than British in testing their strength before elections, if only to determine their best policy 
in the matter of electoral alliances (one has the feeling that they have developed a far more 
business-like approach to this question than the French). In a federal state there may be 
some doubt about which faces to plaster on hoardings—the federal leader or the state Prime 
Minister. There may also be some doubt about which issues to emphasize in a country where 
questions such as the denominational school run across more fundamental party divisions. 
Public opinion organizations claim credit for the CDU poster campaign ‘Adenauer and his 
team’ and the slogan ‘no experiments’. The SPD must have regretted its failure to take 
advice on its slogan ‘Ollenhauer instead of Adenauer’, for it turned out that more of its 
supporters considered Adenauer the country’s most capable statesman. It is interesting to 
find that in 1956, while 47 per cent. of the population still thought occupation costs the 
largest item in the federal budget, 36 per cent. thought it was ministerial salaries. More 
disturbing is the fact that there was greater support for a party (any party) which would 
act decisively than for a party of moderation. A major criticism of this section is perhaps 
that Dr. Schmidtchen has looked exclusively to America for guidance and ignored British 
experience in the study of voting behaviour: certainly he makes no reference to any of the 
British studies. The section on political theory is less happy, perhaps because it has been 
oversimplified to make the work attractive to a wider public. The influence of the 
‘demascopic’ science on the tactics of politicians is clear enough. The author is on less sure 
ground when he claims that in the long run it is likely to alter the way in which policy 
decisions are made (although it has certainly influenced the strategy as well as the tactics of 
the business world). He considers in any case that this influence will be informative rather 
than directive—we are not heading towards a new form of the dictatorship of the masses. 
He suggests a number of ways in which such information may improve the working of 
democracy: politicians will be able to make their language comprehensible to the man in the 
street; they will no longer need to operate on the basis of a view of popular opinion drawn 
from the narrow experience of their immediate circle; they may find courage to tackle 
problems hitherto left untouched because they appeared too controversial; early warn- 
ings may be obtained of the rise of extremist movements and opportunities given for 
taking the wind out of their sails; and much else besides. Whatever one’s view of all this, 
Dr. Schmidtchen offers the reader an interesting apologia for his profession. 

Germany merits more attention than it is usually given in studies of comparative govern- 
ment, if only because its governmental system offers a pattern with which we are otherwise 
unfamiliar. Whether Germany is really federal, quasi-federal, or something else, is a matter 
of definition. We tend to think of federalism in terms set by the U.S.A.—a vertical division 
of powers between federal and state governments. When we find a horizontal division 
between federal legislation and state administration, as we do in Germany, definitions get 
confused. The interesting question, however, is this: does the German system permit the 
reconciliation of policy-making by central government with administrative autonomy at 
a lower level? If it does (and it has been suggested that Germany is less of a Bundesstaat 
than a Selbstverwaltungsstaat), then the system may be better adapted than the American 
to the modern world. We have long been told that federalism is obsolescent because policy 
must be decided at the national level. The horizontal division of powers permits decisions 
at the national level, while maintaining local control over administration and allowing 2 
differentiation of administrative systems to suit local needs. It also builds a system of checks 
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and balances into the administrative system of the country as a whole. This argument will 
be familiar to those who have read Dr. Neunreither’s article on the Bundesrat in a recent 
number of this journal. Dr. Neunreither now presents a more detailed study of the role 
played by the Bundesrat in the federal system as the second volume in a new series pub- 
lished by the Institute of Political Science in the University of Heidelberg. The Bundesrat, 
as he says in the first sentence of his Introduction, is one of the most interesting institutions 
of the Federal Republic—certainly it differs not merely in composition but also in functions 
from all other second chambers we know. He is not concerned with constitutional pro- 
visions, but with how the institution actually works within the context of the German 
political scene. His study should therefore be of equal interest to those concerned with 
German politics, the working of parliamentary and administrative systems, and comparative 
government generally. Other aspects of federalism are considered in a series of lectures 
given at the Hochschule fiir Politik in Berlin and subsequently published. Contributors 
include Professors Flechtheim, von Eynern, and von der Gablentz; the Minister of Federal 
Affairs; former heads of the governments of Hamburg, Bavaria, and North Rhine—-West- 
phalia. The width of academic, political, and administrative experience represented collec- 
tively by the lecturers is matched by the range of topics covered: constitutional questions; 
federalism and the parties; relations between federal and state governments, particularly in 
matters of finance and educational policy; administration in certain states. It is clearly diffi- 
cult to say much about a work of this sort except that, as one would expect, it includes a fair 
amount of interesting material. 


THREE BOOKS ON 
COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT‘ 


PETER CAMPBELL 
Victoria University of Manchester 


Tue authors of these books purport to be contributing to the problem of integrating 
political philosophy with the study of political institutions. The importance of their 
problem is certain; their success is doubtful. 

Mr. Stewart is the least successful, despite the general discussion in his introduction, 
where he considers very briefly the classification of political systems, the functions of 
governments in different economic and social conditions, and the relations between ideo- 
logies and institutions. In the succeeding chapters he describes the political systems of 
seventeen states: the members of the Commonwealth (except Ghana), the U.S.A., seven 
continental European democracies, and the U.S.S.R. Although the first words of the book 
are “We live in one world’, no attention is paid to African or Asian countries (except the 
members of the Commonwealth other than Ghana) or to the Latin American states. The 
teader is not told why countries have been included or omitted. As one of the main themes 
of the book is the competition between liberal democracy and Communism, the exclusion 


of almost all the countries forming the market in which competition is keenest is a serious 
weakness. 


‘. MODERN FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. By MICHAEL STEWART. (Allen & Unwin. 
p. 284. 21s.) 

THE ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL SYSTEMS. By pouGLas v. VERNEY. (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul. Pp. viii+239. 28s.) 

GOVERNMENT BY CONSTITUTION: THE POLITICAL SYSTEMS OF DEMO- 
CRACY. By HERBERT J. SPIRO. (Random House. Pp. xv+496. $6.75.) 
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For each country Mr. Stewart deals with the constitution’s origin and nature, the executive, 
the legislature, the judicature, and the general character and effectiveness of the political 
system. His method does not fulfil his purpose. In the introduction he emphasized the need 
to relate institutions to the ideologies, forces, and needs of the countries in which they work; 
in most of the national chapters his account of the institutions themselves is very limited: 
thus little attention is given to parliamentary organization and procedure, the influence of 
interest groups on the working of institutions, the civil service (it would be interesting to 
know whether he has read his general editor’s The Profession of Government), civil- 
military relations, and local government. The defects of the national chapters are revealed 
very clearly by the chapter on ‘the pattern of the democracies’, which makes references to 
political forces and patterns of behaviour, allusions for which the national chapters have 
not prepared the reader. There are too many remarks that are either misleading or false: 
thus Ceylon is not yet a republic (p. 37); Canadian senators have never been elected for life 
by universal suffrage (p. 39); there is no longer any right of appeal from the South African 
courts to the Privy Council p. 57); the Twenty-second Amendment does not prevent anyone 
being President of the United States for more than eight years (p. 107); the discussion of 
the relations between electoral systems, party systems, and governmental effectiveness 
repeats several of the crude generalizations which serious books on political institutions 
should correct rather than endorse (pp. 222-3). The book will be useful to general readers 
wanting an introduction to political systems, bui unlike the previous volumes in the Minerva 
Series it will not be very useful to university students. 

The two other books are very much political scientists’ texts. Mr. Verney has tried to 
provide a conceptual framework for political analysis and to assess the major theories 
about participation in politics. His conceptual framework is very similar to that used by 
French writers on constitutions: the main classes are presidential government, parliamen- 
tary government, and convention government. He states eleven characteristics of parlia- 
mentary government and shows to what extent they are lacking in presidential and 
conventional systems. On the whole his concepts are mutually consistent, but at times his 
attempts to elaborate them causes him trouble. Thus he says ‘the phrase “The Government 
is responsible to Parliament” presumably means that the Government is dependent upon 
the support of other members of the Legislature, the Government excluded’ (pp. 21-22); 
such a remark is hardly compatible with British experience from 1950 to 1955, and even to 
1959, when the government could keep in office only if ministers could vote, or with the 
practice of several continental and Commonwealth countries; this notion seems to trouble 
him, for although he appears to abandon it on p. 28 it reappears later (e.g. on pp. 37-38 
and on p. 87, where its use is mysterious and, at one point, mystifying). 

The student who has read the three chapters on the forms of government will have 
gained a considerable appreciation of the formal analysis of political systems, for Mr. 
Verney’s major propositions reveal very clearly important differences between the three 
models and his comments on them show adequately (although not fully) how the members 
of one of the three classes can vary from the model of that class. But the next chapter poses 
a fundamental problem: how limited is the value of the classification? The categories are 
useful only if applied to states enjoying a considerable amount of domestic freedom: 
arrangements for making the executive responsible to the legislature or for separating the 
two so as to limit the powers of each are significant only if the general political situation 
does not make a mockery of the constitution. It is true that unfree systems may have their 
moments of freedom (as when the Fascist Grand Council abandoned Mussolini and power), 
or may gradually become free (like Kemalist Turkey), or may use procedures copied from 

free systems (as when the Supreme Soviet elects a new Prime Minister) but the differences 
between free and unfree systems are too important for countries of each kind to be placed 
usefully in the same classes. When Mr. Verney analyses his three main systems he is helping 
the student to understand (let us say) British, French, Swiss, German, and American 
government. When he tries to allocate all the countries of the world into categories based 
on this analysis he is engaging in a pointless exercise. Of his 95 states, 20 fall into categories 
other than his three main ones (these other categories are ‘ancien régimes’, ‘unclassifiable 
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states’, and ‘combinations’) and the range of states within each of his three main classes is, 
of course, extremely wide. Czechoslovakia, Iran, Portugal, Thailand, and the United King- 
dom are parliamentary systems; the Dominican Republic and the United States are presi- 
dential systems; Switzerland and the Soviet Union are convention systems (as Mr. Verney 
cautiously observes, ‘Although in convention systems the Assembly is supreme, there are 
doubts about the reality of this in Communist countries’, p. 73); Czechoslovakia is separated 
from the other Communist states. Mr. Verney himself thinks that ‘one can hardly rest 
content with theories of government’ which result in such a classification (p. 93). Yet this 
thought has not induced him to seek an analysis that would produce more meaningful 
classes. He contents himself with the view that ‘There is not always a straightforward con- 
nexion between constitutional theory and political practice’ and ‘the value of theories of 
government varies from country to country’ (p. 77). 

Instead of refining his analysis to take account of these variations, Mr. Verney turns in 
the second and larger part of his book to consider some theories of popular participation in 
government. He explicitly denies any intention ‘to identify the theories with particular 
countries or at least with recognisable systems which have existed’ (p. 97). This is unfor- 
tunate. The political systems which he has analysed have in many countries been adopted 
as the explicit means of applying certain principles governing the relations between 
the people and the state: they are an expression of the ideology (often ill-formulated) of the 
movements that made revolutions and reconstructed states, their maintenance is often the 
result of the genuine acceptance of those ideologies by the peoples concerned, and under 
them there has been legislation on associations, parties, the press, and the consultation of 
the people that has applied theories of the participation of the people in government. Mr. 
Verney is one of the few post-war British political scientists who have concerned themselves 
with both practice and theory. It is sad that he has not done so more thoroughly. 

Not only are his chapters on theory insufficiently related to his chapters on institutions, 
but it is clear that he is happier in considering the direct theoretical bases of institutions 
than in analysing ‘pure’ theories. Thus his chapter on interests and pressure groups is more 
convincing than his two chapters on general democratic theory, and his remarks on élite 
theories reveal that he comments directly upon actual developments more successfully than 
he analyses élite theories, to which, in fact, he does not pay much attention. Indeed, these 
comments on practice are so stimulating that the reader will regret Mr. Verney’s decision 
to spend so much space on general classification and democratic theory. In his final chapter 
on government and the political process Mr. Verney looks at economic, social, and political 
problems as a political scientist, applying his techniques and recalling the lessons of the 
experience he has observed. Except for a rather hortatory concluding section this discussion 
isat the level of common sense informed by insight rather than by theory. It is, presumably, 
an example of the new type of political theory for which he pleads in p. 205: ‘a type of 
political theory which is based on experience, which can be used operationally in the 
analysis of political systems, and which is modified in the light of new discoveries, observa- 
tons, and experience’. 

Mr. Spiro comes closer to Mr. Verney’s objective than Mr. Verney does himself. He sets 
out to consider the functions of political systems, to examine a number of countries 
recognized as liberal constitutional democracies, to assess the success of their political 
systems, and to draw from their experience lessons for students of politics and for 
constitution-makers wishing to establish liberal constitutional democracies. He sees politics 
‘8a flow of decisions about issues that arise out of problems’ (p. 17); classifies the problems 
with which political systems have to deal as economic, cultural, external, and constitutional 
(pp. 18-22); and analyses the task of tackling a problem into five stages—recognition of the 
Problem, statemeft of the issue to be decided, deliberation, resolution of the issue, and 
execution of the decision (pp. 22-27). He argues that the goal of constitutional democracy 
Sto give the citizen the best opportunities to take effective responsibility for his own life 
both by his private decisions and by his contribution to collective decisions (ch. 2). Having 
tected his conceptual framework with a thoroughness that is sometimes as painful to 
observe as it may have been to show, Mr. Spiro examines eight liberal democracies: Sweden, 
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Switzerland, Italy, Germany, France, Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. He 
describes their constitutional history, constitutional structure, problems, issues, and politics, 
and assesses their success. Doubtless this survey is made necessary by the nature of the 
American textbook but the form it takes is unfortunate. These fourteen-page trips are better 
organized but not much more thorough than those of Mr. Stewart. There is the same 
rush and the same anxiety to award marks after too brief an examination. 

These faults are redeemed in the rest of the book. There Mr. Spiro discusses the ‘styles’ 
of political systems, paying particular attention to their ideological and legalistic features; 
examines the institutions and persons responsible for deliberation and decision-making; 
considers the theory and practice of representation, interests, and parties; analyses the 
concept of consensus in relation to the nature of constitutions and the achievements of 
constitution-makers; and points to some of the problems of developing institutions for new 
countries and for the international order. 

Although his style is sometimes verbose, his illustrations are sometimes too elementary, 
and his ‘guidelines for constitution-makers’ are sometimes platitudinous, Mr. Spiro says 
a lot of interesting and important things about political systems and offers a useful way of 
organizing a course in comparative government. The value of his book would have been 
greater if he had reduced the number and increased the range of his political systems. The 
reasons are obvious. No course on comparative government, even on liberal democracies, 
should omit the Soviet Union for its value as a contrast, its ideological importance, and 
the desirability of students learning to use concepts which will enable them to assess 
effectively the one Communist political system which has set the pattern for the others and 
about the development and working of which most is known; Mr. Verney’s analysis assimi- 
lates the Communist state too easily but Mr. Spiro’s neglects it too readily. No course 
should cover too many countries, for within the inevitable limitations of the time-table the 
point is soon reached at which breadth is achieved only at the sacrifice of the depth that is 
desirable. Despite these defects, Mr. Spiro’s book is a commendable attempt to provide the 
basis for a course in modern governments that is both genuinely comparative and likely to 
arouse the interest of undergraduates. 


TWO BOOKS ON INDIA’ 


W. H. MORRIS-JONES 


University of Durham 


ONE supposes that enterprising researchers have somewhere made available information 
on what statesmen read besides letters and memoranda. Before flying to New Delhi, did 
President Eisenhower read Poplai-Talbot, or did at least someone read it for him and 
provide a summary? It would not have been a bad idea. For even if the Chinese Govern- 
ment has changed the climate of Indo-American relations in the President’s favour, and 
even though it was the job of Eisenhower's visit to carry on the good work, it could have 
been quite helpful to go through a systematic résumé such as Poplai and Talbot provide 
of those relations as at the period 1954-7. 

Their book took some preparing, but in this kind of cross-country run the exercise is at 
least as important as the finish. It is the result of a joint effort by the Indian Council on 


1 INDIA AND AMERICA: A STUDY OF THEIR RELATIONS. By s. L. PopLat and 
PHILLIPS TALBOT. (Indian Council of World Affairs; London, Oxford University Press. 
Pp. 193. 22s.) 

LEADERSHIP AND POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA. Ed. by R. L. PARK and 
IRENE TINKER. (Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press. Pp. 469. 80s.) 
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World Affairs and the Council on Foreign Relations. During 1954-5 study groups of these 
bodies in New York and New Delhi prepared and exchanged papers, in 1956 some members 
of both groups met at a five-day conference, and the two authors worked on the final 
product during 1957. Even if nothing had been published the educative effect of this pro- 
gramme might indirectly have been very considerable. 

The work is not detailed and documented and is somewhat flat in style, but it covers the 
main subjects relevant to the relations between the two countries—views on Communism, 
Pakistan, China, Colonialism, and so on. What is set out in each case is a pair of contrasting 
attitudes and arguments, with some explanation as to how each is understandable in the 
context of national experience or national needs. It is difficult not to feel that the Americans 
got the better of the exchanges and are regularly left with the last word; this may not be 
surprising, for America has been learning for a little longer than India that foreign relations 
are too complex to be conducted simply in terms of expressions of values. But India has by 
now had a near Pearl Harbor, and when the effects of shock have disappeared there may 
emerge a new maturity without loss of ideals. 

Poplai and Talbot have written a book which, although in some obvious but superficial 
respects perhaps dated by developments in 1959, is nevertheless more fundamentally timely. 
As they point out, Indo-American relations are more readily discernible in terms of major 
policies; but long-term relations will hinge much more on the general concepts each nation 
holds of the other. Here the important thing is that India and America are ‘in truth just 
coming to know each other’. 

This process of mutual discovery is much furthered by the research visits of American 
scholars to India. Some of the fruits of their work are well set out in the volume edited by 
Professor Park and Miss Tinker. This consists of papers (29 in all) originally presented at 
a Californian Seminar in 1956, and it is by far the most comprehensive single record of 
explorations in this field. 

Almost all the elements which constitute Indian politics find a place here—from the 
village level through sectional groups and political parties to top institutions such as 
Parliament and Planning Commission. (One unfortunate, though understandable, omission 
is the armed forces.) Although the editors do not undertake the task of drawing themes out 
of this material, it is difficult for any reader to avoid making the attempt. The first point to 
be made is the perhaps elementary one that it is not without significance that the attempt 
can be made; Indian politics is in movement but it has a coherence. In by no means all parts 
of Asia does politics have that degree of shape and form which readily prompt the search 
for pattern; in many it seems hard enough to set down a clear record of the sequence of 
surface events. 

It can be suggested that the central theme is simple if paradoxical: the distinguishing 
feature of emerging Indian politics is that many of its hitherto distinguishing features are 
becoming less marked. This is not meant to imply that Indian politics is developing in a way 
which brings it closer to some ‘universal’, ‘normal’, or ‘average’ politics or even to some 
particular politics. It may rather be that it is exchanging one set of distinguishing features 
with which we were only just becoming familiar for a new set the nature of which remains 
unclear. The matter can be explained by reference to Professor Myron Weiner’s thoughtful 
and provocative paper on ‘Some hypotheses on the Politics of Modernisation in India’. 
There he sets out six tentative characteristics of Indian politics. In the view of the present 
writer each of these has some validity but all seem to be of declining importance. 

For instance, the element of Weberian ‘charisma’ in political leadership—the importance 
of which was always liable to exaggeration, the outsider readily labelling charismatic what 
was merely unfamiliar—though present, appears to be decreasing; it may be suggested that 
so far from featuring prominently in India this form of leadership is now more clearly 
evidenced west of Suez. The papers on Nehru, Subhas Bose, and Patel seem to support this: 
Bose, the real would-be charismatic leader, has gone; Patel was never in this category; 
Nehru’s style is too much that of the pedagogue. Gandhi and Bhave are a different matter 
but Dr. Bondurant’s paper rightly discourages excessive stress on charisma. Again, Weiner 
speaks of the substantial gap between ideal and real behaviour in Indian politics. He admits 
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that such a gap is very usual in all countries, but he believes that in India the disparity 
between ideal and real behaviour is so great as to be almost one of kind. This, too, had 
more truth in it during the immediate post-independence period than it has now. As the 
ideals become more widely understood, and in the process somewhat diluted, practice has 
a better chance of catching up and closing the gap. One of the popular forms of this ‘gap’ 
hypothesis is the view that an institution like Parliament is no more than a facade which 
obscures the location of real decisions. If pushed too hard this view indicates culpable 
naivety. For, of course, of what Parliament is this not in great measure true? Moreover, 
‘facade’ is a misleading expression: Parliament may not as such be an important decision- 
making institution, but the existence of Parliament can nevertheless impose its own clear 
character on the decision-making process. This is what happens in India as elsewhere and, 
as Professor Palmer and Dr. Tinker point out in their paper, there is every indication that 
its influence will grow. 

Another hypothesis of Professor Weiner’s is one which he developed considerably in 
his book on Party Politics in India: in ‘the breakdown of traditional patterns of allegiance’ 
men look for new centres of loyalty and devotion, and many, especially urban intellectuals, 
find in political parties a good substitute; the party comes to ‘assume some of the functions 
which family and caste groups performed’. This is a penetrating and valuable insight, and 
this feature, unlike the others, may well remain or even become more important in the 
future. However, there is one development which would operate in an opposite manner. 
Professor Weiner notes that this feature of Indian parties is associated with the rarity of 
‘multiple group membership’ in Indian society; attachment simultaneously to several 
groups—church, union, club, profession—is far less usual than in some Western societies. 
It seems very possible that this will change, and in so far as this happens it may modify the 
need for the political party to act as a total community for its members. Some evidence in 
the papers on trade unions and business organizations bears on this, but is not yet con- 
clusive. Closely related is the further Weiner hypothesis that so long as interest groups 
remain undeveloped as compared with the West, there will be some lack of a ‘continuous 
form of adjustment of relative power’ and consequently some danger that change will be 
accomplished by sudden, unorganized and possibly violent action by inarticulate sections 
of society. But Weiner himself rightly hastens to add that this danger is less marked in 
India than elsewhere outside the West and that there is evidence to suggest that the 
improvement of the organization of intermediary groups is taking place. 

All this is, however, in a sense subsidiary to the large question of India as the fragmented 
society, the society with an ‘absence of a basic consensus’. One aspect of this—the threat 
of linguistic provincialism—is unfortunately omitted from this volume. An even more 
profound aspect is that of the gulf and conflict between traditional and modern values— 
the ‘two nations’ of modern India, one residing in the large cities and the seats of govern- 
ment, supporting national unity, democratic procedures, secularism, and the planning of a 
massive industrialization; the other residing in the village and district town, attached to 
caste, temple, status, and custom. This gulf became politically important, as Professor 
Crane shows in a brilliant paper on the changing character of Congress leadership, at the 
end of the last century when a Westernized élite formed the basis of a national movement 
and were yet incapable of developing mass support because of their utter separation from 
the bulk of Indian society. Their inadequacy helped to produce the joint emergence of 
religious revivalism and political extremism, but the new leaders were also unable to speak 
for India. Only a Gandhi could close the gap and produce a united movement. With his 
death the gap seems to open once more: the Planning Commission confronts Bhoodan; 
Nehru faces the protectors of the cow; the villages talk a language which Delhi does not 
understand—even literally so, as is emphasized in Mr. Selig Harrison’s contribution on the 
battle between English, Hindi, and the regional languages. 

This ‘absence of consensus’ theme has been central to an understanding of modern Indian 
politics. Yet what is happening in India today if not the closing of this gulf—this time not 
by the superhuman efforts and gifts of a single man but by the steady pressure of imper- 
sonal forces? Briefly, the top of political society is becoming less exclusively ‘modern’, the 
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bottom less traditional, the ‘consensus’ is beginning to appear. Within the parties, the legis- 
latures, the bureaucracy itself, new social layers are moving towards the top positions— 
men not so much hostile to Western ideas and values as imperfectly and uncertainly assimi- 
lated to them, men unable or unwilling to cut right through the life lines back to traditions. 
This type of development is most clearly brought out in the paper on the socialist groups 
but it is a general trend. Equally certain is the change at the other end. The Park-Tinker 
volume includes six interesting anthropological studies of particular villages as well as 
papers on rural development and administration; there is also a fascinating account by 
Professor Opler of a local election. All point to the disintegration of traditional politics in 
the villages. This by no means proceeds at a rapid or uniform pace; it can be seen very 
clearly in villages which are placed in positions where the urban impact is great, hardly at 
all in some others. But even more interesting is the evidence that the disintegration of one 
pattern may not leave behind mere chaos; signs of a modern pattern to take the place of 
the old are already discernible. Delhi and the village are moving towards a new meeting- 
place which as yet is out of our view. 








THE POLITICAL STUDIES ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Tenth Annual Conference of the Association was held at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, 
from March 29th to 31st. The theme of the Conference was ‘Soldiers and Governments; 
Relations Between the Civil and Military Powers’. The speakers were the Rt. Hon. Emanuel 
Shinwell, M.P., Professor Norman Gibbs, Mr. Alastair Buchan, Mr. Stanley Benn, and 
Professor S. E. Finer. , 

The Conference programme included receptions given by the Warden and Fellows of 
Nuffield College, and the Rector of Exeter and Mrs. Wheare; and the Association wishes to 
place on record its thanks for these. 

At the Annual General Meeting it was agreed that the next Conference should be held at 
Leicester in the last week of March 1961 and that the theme of the Conference should be 
‘The Politics of Under-developed Territories’. 

The following were elected to the Executive Committee for 1960-1: Mr. D. N. Chester, 
Professors S. E. Finer, W. Harrison, W. J. M. Mackenzie, J. D. B. Miller, W. H. Morris- 
Jones, W. A. Robson, K. B. Smellie, and Mr. W. Steer. Mr. H. Berrington was re-elected as 
Secretary / Treasurer. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held after the Annual General Meeting Pro- 
fessor W. J. M. Mackenzie was elected Chairman to follow Professor Smellie, who had 
indicated his wish not to stand again. The Committee passed a vote of thanks to Professor 
Smellie for his many services as Chairman during the past three years. 

We have to record with deep regret the deaths of two members of the Association— 
Professor Fawzi of Khartoum and Sir Ernest Barker. A memorial note on Sir Ernest Barker 
appears in the present number. 


MEMBERSHIP, APRIL 1960 


Aberystwyth London Sheffield 
R. P. Morgan K. K. Agiz S. A. Walkland 
Glasgow Oxford Swansea 
I. D. Lloyd-Jones R. Farquharson G. Parry 


R. Ross of Exeter has resigned from the Association. R. E. Dowse has moved to Hull, 
M. R. D. Foot to the Institute of Strategic Studies, and Dr. Berenice Hamilton to Edinburgh. 
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BRITISH CONSERVATISM, 1832-1914. By R. B. MCDOWELL. (Faber 
& Faber. Pp. 191. 21s.) 


This book is not, as the title suggests, a history of the Conservative party. Dr. McDowell 
isa rather old-fashioned historian whose interests centre in the reviews and the quarterlies, 
the writings of controversialists like Croker and Mallock and the biographies of statesmen. 
His history is history as seen from the London clubs, and takes little account of the 
provinces, economic problems, working-class movements, or the development of the party 
organizations. In this book he sets out to give an account of what he calls the ‘political 
opinions a member of the English conservative party might be committed to supporting in 
the years between the passing of the Great Reform Bill and the outbreak of the Great 
War’. The result is an account of the reactions of what might be called the intellectuals of 
the party, including its more respectable publicists and controversialists, to the issues of 
their day. 

Within the limits he has set himself, Dr. McDowell has written a short, sensible, if not 
very original book. The later sections do not fulfil the promise of an interesting account of 
‘Conservatism in the Age of Reform’, because they tend to become mere chronicles of 
events. And it is a pity that Dr. McDowell has not discussed the role of provincial journalism 
or of working-class leaders like Oastler, Stephens, and Salvidge. But he has written a book 
which brings together a great deal of material not easily accessible elsewhere and it will be 
widely read if only for that reason. 

It is impossible, however, not to regret that Dr. McDowell has set his sights so low, 
because it prevents him from discussing the most interesting problems that his subject raises. 
By what intellectual process did the party of ‘the altar, the throne, and the cottage’ become 
the party of Birmingham manufacturers? Was the Conservative party anything more than 
an alliance of interests—squires and farmers, bishops and parsons, Ulster Unionists and 
Orangemen? How far was the Conservative party the party of expediency and how far the 
champion and exponent of ‘Conservatism’ as a consistent political philosophy? 


Victoria University of Manchester H. J. HANHAM 


ELECTIONS AND PARTY MANAGEMENT: POLITICS IN THE 
TIME OF DISRAELI AND GLADSTONE. By H. J. HANHAM. 
(Longmans. Pp. xvii+468. 50s.) 


Ripples are still spreading out from the stone dropped into the placid waters of political 
history a generation ago by Sir Lewis Namier. With Mr. Hanham’s work they reach a com- 
paratively recent age—perhaps the most recent that can be effectively tackled by the tech- 
niques that he pioneered. Mr. Hanham does not acknowledge any specific debt to Sir Lewis, 
but his work has all the hallmarks of the Namierite school—analysis rather than narrative, 
concentration on political management rather than on ideas or issues, and above all an 
emphasis on detailed research, sometimes at the expense of style and arrangement. 

The products of the Namierite school, although almost always of considerable value, 
naturally vary in quality; and it must be said at once of this book that it is very good indeed. 
Mr. Hanham is the first person since Ostrogorski to attempt a thorough study of this period 
of British politics, and the result of his work is to make much of Ostrogorski obsolete. Con- 
sequently, this book will be much used, both for teaching purposes and as a guide for more 
specialized research in the period. It is amazing, indeed, how much ground Mr. Hanham 
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manages to cover. He has a most impressive grasp of the existing published sources, and 
can provide references to periodicals as disparate and unexpected as the Pacific Historical 
Review and the Transactions of the Hunter Archaeological Society. (One omission I did 
notice—J. H. Park’s useful Columbia thesis on the 1867 Reform Act.) Still more important, 
he has done a great deal of work in the manuscripts, many of them, such as the Disraeli and 
Devonshire papers, being previously almost untapped. In retailing his discoveries he shows 
a keen eye for the telling quotation and the vivid anecdote, which he uses to best effect in 
depicting the continuity of established corrupt practices in county or smaller borough 
constituencies, He is also sensitive to many of the social peculiarities of regional politics, 
and wisely gives separate treatment to the situation in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. Some- 
times he piles on detail after detail, without generalization, until one longs for an attempt to 
draw the conclusions: yet at the same time his generalizations, when they come, are sensible, 
balanced, and sometimes extraordinarily shrewd—as for instance this one: ‘The Scottish 
system of education made it possible for a few exceptionally gifted ploughboys to live in 
palaces, and for an appreciable number to occupy manses, bank parlours, and captain’s 
cabins, and to become members of clubs in India, but it did little for the ordinary farm- 
hand.’ 

Mr. Hanham is in a position to deal authoritatively with a number of issues that earlier 
historians have dealt with more by conjecture than by research: the effects of the ‘minority’ 
clause of the 1867 Act (which benefited the Liberals); the reasons for the Liberal defeat in 
1874 (not due to ‘a torrent of gin and beer’); the sources of party finance; and the number 
of seats controlled by landlords and by industrial magnates. There is a well-balanced 
account of the rise of the National Liberal Federation, and special attention is paid to 
elections in Lancashire—a crucial area then as today. 

The major criticism of the book must be that, rather like Professor Gash’s study of the 
preceding period, it does not sufficiently emphasize the growth of working-class interest in 
politics and the forces making for change. It is really not good enough to dismiss the Labour 
Representation League on the grounds that ‘its story duplicates so much of that of the 
Reform League’. Although some mention is made of the growth of the press, the influence 
of popular newspapers like Reynolds’s is nowhere mentioned. The reader who has to rely 
on Mr. Hanham may well be surprised why a supporter of the Tichborne claimant should 
be elected to Parliament—that is, if he can in any way discover what the Tichborne case 
was about. 

Mr. Hanham promises us a further volume on the politicians and ‘pressure groups’ of the 
period, which we shall await with much interest; but it is difficult not to feel that the study 
of such determining social forces as religious affiliation and economic status should have 
come first in an analysis of the factors which determine political behaviour in many con- 
stituencies. It is here that the Namier method, with its mechanical approach to politics and 
its static conceptions, falls down, however well it may be suited to analysis of an aristocratic 
society. Thus in spite of the great erudition and skill displayed by Mr. Hanham,, it is im- 
possible to tell from his book why a third Reform Act should ever have been passed. 


The Queen's College, Oxford HENRY PELLING 


THE SPARE CHANCELLOR: THE LIFE OF WALTER 
BAGEHOT. By ALASTAIR BUCHAN. (Chatto & Windus. Pp. 287. 25s.) 


Mr. Buchan has produced the first full biography of Walter Bagehot since that of Mrs. 
Russell Barrington in 1914. Bagehot himself neglected to keep many letters from friends 
and acquaintances and Mrs. Barrington, after writing her volume, threw away most of the 
letters and papers that remained. During the Second World War a fire-bomb destroyed the 
original files of The Economist. Hence the material available for a biography was scarce. 
No doubt because of the paucity of biographical material, Mr. Buchan has written about 
150 pages of biography and nearly as much again of commentary on Bagehot’s thought. 
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There are many details concerning Bagehot’s life and work about which we would like to 
know more. The methods he used to organize The Economist, for example, or the nature 
and extent of his relationship with Mr. Gladstone; but, no doubt, these are matters we 
shall never learn. 

The author describes Bagehot as a ‘conservative Liberal’. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand where his Liberalism lay, except in the formal sense of party attachment. Bagehot 
disliked most that Liberalism stood for—intellectualism, individualism, and enthusiasm. 
His inclination to say to Liberal enthusiasts (I quote), ‘Go home, Sir, and take a dose of 
salts, and see if it won’t clear it out of you’, is hardly the remark of a normal Liberal. Bage- 
hot’s attitude in 1859, on franchise reform, ‘every person has a right to so much political 
power as he can exercise without impeding any other person who would more fitly exercise 
such power’, was not Liberal. His conservatism, though obvious, was not wholly orthodox. 
He had a strong dislike for imperial adventure, the working-class vote (but not working- 
class representatives), and Disraeli. This volume shows that Bagehot was the type of con- 
servative who opposes most change until it occurs, and then recognizes it as both necessary 
and wise. The only important exception seems to be his ideas on banking, in which field he 
moved ahead of public opinion. 

For the academic reader Mr. Buchan has the irritating habit of not identifying his sources 
exactly, ¢.g. p. 226, ‘as Harold Laski wrote of him’. But it is a readable volume, although 
it is less useful than it might have been had more material been available. 


University of Hull ROBERT E. DOWSE 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CONSTITUTION. By GEOFFREY 
MARSHALL and GRAEME C. MOODIE. (Hutchinson. Pp. 200. 21s.) 


REFORM OF THE COMMONS. By BERNARD CRICK. (Fabian Society. 
Pp. 39. 3s. 6d.) 


Some Problems of the Constitution consists of a set of chapters or essays, most of which 
have some connexion with the convention of ministerial responsibility. In so far as there 
isa set theme running through the book, it may be said to consist of a disparagement of 
Parliament's efficacy as a control over ministers, an adulation of the methods and procedure 
of the Courts, and a corresponding set of hints that the authors would not be disposed to 
object to a good deal more judicial review of the substance of (at least) subordinate 
legislation. 

The book’s central argument is surely valid—that today the due observance of parlia- 
mentary procedure masks the realities of its practice. Parliament’s conduct mostly recalls 
The Showing up of Blanco Posnett. Just before the trial the foreman of the jury tells the 
accused: “We mean to hang you Blanco Posnett; but you’ll be hanged fair!’ Lord Lindsay 
used to tell a story about two Scottish ministers, bemoaning the high incidence of rapes, 
robberies, adultery, and the like to be found in the Old Testament. ‘There’s nae duit’, they 
both concluded, lugubriously, ‘The Bible is a vairry unsatisfactory document.’ So it may be; 
but like Parliament, for all its imperfections, it is a corner-stone. ‘This country’, said 
Disraeli (anticipating our authors by about one hundred years), ‘is not governed by logic; 
it is governed by Parliament.’ And as Sir Matthew Hale observed: ‘This being the highest 
and greatest court ... if by any means a misgovernment should any way fall upon it, the 
subjects of this kingdom are left without all manner of remedy.’ 

The authors may fairly claim to have demonstrated the nature of the misgovernment 
that has fallen on it and that the subjects are indeed left without a remedy. However, in so 
far as the authors hint that the Courts might be substituted for Parliament in even a circum- 
«ribed area of jurisdiction, they suggest changes of a very fundamental kind; so much so 
that one is entitled to expect a consideration of the necessary consequences of the suggestion 
in at least as much detail as they devote to expounding the evils demanding such a remedy. 
But in general the authors are shy of proceeding to recommendations; and the result is 
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that their chapters rather give the impression of a set of marginalia, a number of closely 
argued and often most interesting analyses of some of the indeterminate fields of constitu- 
tional law. In a sense the book is a trifle old-fashioned. It traverses problems that have 
traditionally been thought of importance. But if the rigidity of party discipline and the 
advent of a parliamentary two-party system be novel features, then certain novel problems 
fall to be investigated. Such are, for instance, the conventional rights assigned to the 
Opposition and the techniques and information available to it; the extent of ministerial 
patronage (judged not only by the paid posts in his hand but the unpaid honorific posts 
such as nominations to serve on government inquiries and the like); or the growing tendency 
for ministers to seek agreement with interests outside the Houses, which Parliament is then 
called on to ratify. In short, if ministerial responsibility is to be the theme and Parliament 
the dogsbody, surely some consideration must be given to the possibility of relieving Par- 
liament of the ‘misgovernment’ that has befallen it before urging that it abdicate some of its 
powers in favour of the Courts of Law? It seems to me that this is the correct retort to 
the authors’ disarming prefatory remark—‘What might seem to others equally urgent 
questions have been omitted and we must invoke whatever censure is afforded by the 
prefacing of our problems with an indefinite article.’ 

Bernard Crick’s Fabian pamphlet Reform of the Commons suggests some of the changes 
which might indeed make the House a more critical body. It is a useful guide to recent 
developments in this field and will prove excellent for stimulating tutorial discussion. The 
‘Conclusions’, however, will by no means meet with everybody’s approval. Mr. Crick joins 
a very distinguished band of predecessors who have argued in favour of specialized standing 
committees. He suggests that these would make the House an ‘informed and effective critic 
of Government’. They might indeed; but has he considered the possibility (already latent 
in the present system) that these committees would become, as they did in France, the 
strongholds of pressure groups? 

His first two proposals would—or could—reduce the pressure of outside interests. They 
are that M.P.s should be given better pay and better facilities—particularly secretarial 
facilities; and that they should have ample access to research facilities in the House of 
Commons. It is doubtful whether American experience would bear out the efficacy of the 
second suggestion but it would do no harm; the first proposal is long overdue. 


University College of North Staffordshire S. E. FINER 


BUDGETING IN PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. By a stuDy Group oF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. (George Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 299. 28s.) 


‘The practice of budgeting as it is now understood originated in the central government of 
Great Britain.’ The authors of this book, a study group of the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration drawn from a wide range of public authorities, remind us forcibly of this 
result of the Gladstonian reforms in public finance. The original aim of the budget was to 
secure adequate parliamentary control of the executive, and, in this respect, it was a device 
imitated in most parliamentary democracies. 

In the twentieth century budgeting has developed two fresh aspects. First, attention has 
been focused on the economic aspects of the budget as an instrument of economic planning, 
a means of assessing probable developments in the national economy, and of regulating the 
volume of taxation and government expenditure to off-set threats of inflation and economic 
recession. 

Secondly, starting mainly in private organizations, the budget has acquired another facet, 
neither constitutional nor economic, but administrative. It has become the tool of manage- 
ment, delicate in measurement, accurate in forecasting, and especially adapted to secure 
maximum efficiency. The public authorities have scarcely recognized their brain-child in 
the new guise and have not been particularly speedy in realizing its potentialities. Outside 
the accounting world, it has not been easy to find out what has been going on and what 
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refinements have been made. One contribution of this important book has been to illuminate 
the field for the layman by assembling a mass of information on the practices employed by 
central departments, local authorities, hospital boards, and public corporations. Naturally 
the developments have been uneven and sporadic, but there is evidence that most public 
authorities are now at least aware of the problems to be solved. 

It is rather sad to find that the institution least amenable to change in these respects is 
the British central government. After reading the study one is left with the question—are 
government accounts adequate for effective parliamentary control? The authors of this 
book advocate the replacement of present ‘cash’ basis of estimates by an income and 
expenditure budget. They suggest that, because of the present system of government 
accounts, Parliament is ill-equipped to measure the costs, expenditure, or efficiency of 
central government. The point has been made forcibly elsewhere; Parliament has largely 
resigned its control of public expenditure to the Treasury. 

If, as I believe, it is essential that we should soon make some reappraisal of the accoun- 
tability of central government to Parliament, this study has gone far to identify the prob- 
lems and to suggest the lines of a solution. 


University of Nottingham IVOR GOWAN 


LAW AND OPINION IN ENGLAND IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Ed. by MORRIS GINSBERG. (Stevens. Pp. viii+407. 42s.) 


LAW IN A CHANGING SOCIETY. By w. FRIEDMANN. (Stevens. 
Pp. xxvi+522. 50s.) 


Professor Ginsberg’s symposium contains the texts of seventeen lectures delivered in the 
London School of Economics in 1957-8. The title of the series was a good idea, if only as 
an attempt to provide some counter-evidence to American and European allegations (not 
entirely without foundation) that English lawyers since Dicey and Maitland have been 
reluctant to analyse the effect of social changes on contemporary law. In his introductory 
lecture the editor suggests some definitions which complicate Dicey’s contrasting of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism. He distinguishes ‘political’, ‘sociological’, and ‘methodological’ 
individualism. The first is the theory that states ought not to interfere (unduly that is) with 
individuals. The second and third express hostility to the envisaging or studying of the state 
as some sort of organism or unit. It is certainly useful to be able to name in a single phrase 
(‘the rejection of sociological individualism’) an intellectual bond between Herbert Spencer 
and Mussolini. Professor Ginsberg is followed by Mr. John Plamenatz with a sympathetic 
essay on the Legacy of Philosophical Radicalism, and three outlines of trends in Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, and Socialist thinking. (Conservatism is allotted a Tradition, but Liberalism an 
Outlook.) The second section of the book contains eight surveys of developments in different 
branches of the law most obviously related to social policy (neither Tort nor Contract is 
included) and the final section, essays on Health, Education, Social Security, and Industrial 
Relations. Those who come nearest to the spirit of Dicey’s enterprise are perhaps Professor 
Kahn-Freund on labour law and Professor J. A. G. Griffith on land law. There is always an 
extra bonus in reading Professor Griffith on anything. A man who can make good jokes 
about the law of real property deserves a special kind of respect. All in all this is a useful 
collection of material and the virtue which Mr. Plamenatz imputes to the Philosophical 
Radicals is applicable to the contributors: they take for granted the maxim that the tasks 
of explanation and reform are separate. 

Professor Friedmann’s Law in a Changing Society, on the other hand, is openly pro- 
grammatic. Its explicit major premiss is that law should respond and has (in some cases 
insufficiently) responded to the ‘social ground-swell’. This volume is a rewritten and 
expanded version of Law and Social Chance in Contemporary Britain, published in 1951. 
Its scope and purpose have changed, however. Its subject is now in effect law and social 
change in the western world. There is no ground for criticism in this but some cause for 
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insular regret that a detailed particular study which could have been revised in 1959 with 
great profit should now have given way in the interest of more generalized sociological juris- 
prudence. In an expansion of the text from just over 300 to over 500 pages some parochial 
topics have disappeared. The section on methods of statutory interpretation in the 195] 
book has made way for a comparative survey chapter entitled ‘the Courts and the Evolution 
of the Law’, which is not a change for the better and covers rather sketchily ground of a 
kind already traversed better in the second half of Professor Friedmann’s own Legal 
Theory. The three main sections of the book, however, compel respect. In each branch 
of the law Professor Friedmann sets out the impact of development from a predominantly 
individualistic society to one dominated by transactions between private groups and the 
state. In criminal law the transition is marked by the rise of the public welfare offence for 
whose violation the concepts of crime and misdemeanour are in some degree inappropriate. 
In contract the conception of free and equal wills meeting one with another has receded 
before the large-scale standard contract and statutory control of the use of land. Here 
forces other than the merely economic have played a part. War-time emergency has stimu- 
lated the doctrine of frustration, and ideas about the elimination of racial inequalities have 
influenced judicial feelings as to public policy where the validity of discriminatory covenants 
has been canvassed in the courts (though the Canadian and American comparisons here are 
complicated by different constitutional complications). In administrative law Professor 
Friedmann sees a problem common to all jurisdictions as to the boundaries of discretion to 
be enjoyed by public authority. Concepts such as ‘public’ or ‘private’ or ‘governmental’ and 
‘non-governmental’ activity provide no clear guide to the desirable area of sovereign 
immunity. He favours instead a distinction made in Dalehite v. U.S. in 1953 between 
decisions taken at a ‘planning’ rather than an ‘operational’ level. It is not very clear whether 
this criterion is relevant to the question of damages or to more general matters, whether it 
is primarily a suggestion for legislators or an aid to judicial decision, and what in either case 
it has to recommend it as against the vague distinction between policy and administration. 

Some of the bolder generalizations about the attitudes of English courts which occurred 
in Law and Social Change are qualified in the present work. In taxation appeals it is 
suggested that the House of Lords has ‘gone some way towards reverting to the earlier 
approach to tax evasion’. In tort it is argued that there may have been a psychological 
reaction on the bench to the extension of insurance and to statutory impositions of strict 
liability on employers. As a result a conservative trend of interpretation is discerned. No 
general duty of care has been built upon such foundations as Donoghue v. Stevenson. Not 
has the social ground-swell carried along their Lordships to a balanced twentieth-century 
view about animals on the public highway. 

Though addressed in a sense to the legal world this book deserves to attract the attention 
of students of government and politics. In its exposition of the ‘interaction’ and the 
‘unending race’ between law and social opinion there are several tightly knotted theses. 
They need not necessarily stand or fall together. Apart from favouring adaptation of the 
law to social change by legislative response, Professor Friedmann is clearly on the side 
of what Lord Denning has called the ‘bold spirits’ amongst the judiciary as against the 
‘timorous souls’—in favour, that is, of the view that legislative initiative should be seized 
by the judges if social justice ceases to be served by existing judicial doctrine. A timorous 
attitude towards this proposition is not an accurate measure of conservatism or opposition 
to legal reform. Bentham would have applauded Professor Friedmann’s general programme 
but denounced at least one sense which it appears to give to the ‘interaction’ of law and 
social change. 


The Queen's College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


NATURAL JUSTICE. By H. H. MARSHALL. (Sweet & Maxwell. Pp. xxiii+ 
201. 35s.) 


For anyone interested in the evolution of British public law, this volume will provide a 
useful supplement to Professor S. A. de Smith’s recently published Judicial Review of 
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Administrative Action. The author, who is the Attorney-General for the Northern Region 
of Nigeria, examines the application by English and Colonial courts of the maxims ‘No 
man shall be judge in his own cause’, and ‘No man shall be denied a hearing’. The field in 
which these principles operate has been so restricted by statute that there is no longer a 
presumption, it is argued, that they will be applied where decision-making is regulated by 
legislation unless a positive permission for such operation can be read into the statute. 

The attenuation of the notion of procedural fairness will almost certainly provide 
material for future legal historians of the twentieth century. It is still not entirely clear, 
moreover, why the two mentioned rules alone originally attracted to themselves a monopoly 
of the sanctity which remained from that divine law, right reason, or natural equity which 
in earlier times was sometimes averred to be superior in obligation even to the will of 
Parliament. Fortescue J. in 1723 suggested that the maxim audi alteram partem was fol- 
lowed even in the Garden of Eden. Adam was not expelled without opportunity to make 
his defence. But there seems some question whether Adam if condemned unheard would 
on more recent juristic principles get his certiorari. Though the loss of Eden was certainly 
deprivation of a form of livelihood it would doubtless be observed today that ‘the notion 
of bias should be confined to its proper sphere’ and that in any event the impugned action 
could most properly be considered as being in the nature of a disciplinary proceeding. 


The Queen’s College, Oxford GEOFFREY MARSHALL 


LE FRONT POPULAIRE ET LES ELECTIONS DE 1936. By 
GEORGES DUPEVUX. (Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, No. 99. Armand Colin. Pp. 183, maps and diagrams separately. N.P.) 


This useful short work shows clearly the difference between French and British electoral 
studies. Of the 150 pages of text, just under half deal with the background to the election; 
of these, one-third describe the economic and two-thirds the political developments since 
the previous election in 1932. Only 26 pages are devoted to party programmes, election 
addresses, and the campaign; even fewer to the results of the two ballots; and rather more 
to electoral geography (with a dozen maps and four clear diagrams). Only by drastic 
simplification has the book been kept to this length. The only political categories discussed 
are the Communists, Socialists (dubiously including dissident Communists), other supporters 
of the Front Populaire (Neo-Socialists, &c., as well as Radicals), and its opponents. To 
group together everyone from crypto-fascists to the Popular Democratic precursors of 
MRP is necessary but unfortunate; the author points out in justification that in more than 
half the constituencies only one anti-Front Populaire candidate contested the first ballot. 

Again, it is understandable but regrettable that M. Dupeux should omit all reference to 
local issues, except to indicate their importance in an occasional footnote. He quotes the 
member for Briangon’s straightforward appeal, ‘the more votes a deputy has, the more 
he can do for you’, and observes that the member for Louviers gave local matters 51 of the 
63 lines in his election address; but he austerely refrains from adding that the former was 
Maurice Petsche, a respected Finance Minister in the Fourth Republic, and the latter was 
Pierre Mendés-France. 

His account of the economic background brings out the grounds for discontent among 
the peasantry and classes moyennes, which were so strong that the swing from Right to 
Left of only 14 per cent. (p. 175) seems astonishingly small—though admittedly within 
tach block the extremes gained. In tracing the political background, M. Dupeux shows 
how the Communists abandoned their previous extremism in reaction to Hitler’s advent 
and to rank and file pressure for unity; he perhaps exaggerates (p. 82) their fear of domestic 
(as against international) fascism, and he does not mention their vindictive insistence on 
excluding Doriot (the first advocate of left-wing unity, and not yet a fascist) from the new 
alliance. Once the Communist-Socialist pact was sealed, electoral prudence almost com- 
pelled the Radicals to join. But not only was this bond impermanent; the author shows that 
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as early as the second ballot, while Front Populaire candidates displayed remarkable disci- 
pline, some voters (7-6 per cent., doubtless mainly Radicals) deserted and even, in some 
cases, went over to the Right. The geographical analysis confirms a number of well-known 
generalizations, and adds a suggestive map of population mobility from which M. Dupeux 
concludes that the regions where this mobility is most marked are also those where the 
secular progress of the Left has been greatest. In the account of the party campaigns, that 
of the Right is the most striking; it leaves an overwhelming impression of negative, panic- 
mongering irrelevance. 

This was an exceptionally important and exciting election, and one regrets that so little 
space could be spared for the press and the general atmosphere, and none for constituencies, 
candidates, party organization, or local issues. English readers might have preferred to 
sacrifice some electoral geography to these matters. But within the French tradition this is 
a useful and stimulating book. 


Nuffield College, Oxford P. M. WILLIAMS 


SOCIALISM IN ‘ONE COUNTRY, 1924-1926 (Part Two). By E. n. 
CARR. (Macmillan. Pp. viii+493. 45s.) 


This, the sixth volume of Mr. Carr’s great work on the first twelve years of Soviet Russia, 
shows all the exhaustiveness of research, the mastery of the mass of source material, and 
the lucidity and brilliance of exposition that its predecessors have led us to expect. Nearly 
half of the book is taken with the struggle within the party. The remainder deals with 
government and administration. One chapter covers the Union and the Republics; another, 
entitled ‘Revitalising the Soviets’, gives a detailed account of the development of the 
administration at the lower levels. Fifty pages are devoted to the Red Army; and the final 
chapter, under the heading ‘Order and Security’, traces the growth and consolidation of 
the powers of the OGPU. As appendixes there are notes on local finance, on Peasant 
Committees of Mutual Aid, and on Revolutionary Legality. 

The period 1924-6 was one of serious clashes within the party leadership whose main 
bond of unity was, perhaps, the determination to consolidate the party’s absolute hegemony 
over a huge country where most of the inhabitants were either hostile to the régime or, at 
best, apathetic. Russia was miserably backward and miserably poor; in all their innumerable 
and urgent problems the leaders were faced with a pitiful shortage both of material 
resources and of adequate personnel. Such was the background of the conflicts of policies 
and personalities that were to shape the future pattern of the Soviet empire. 

Mr. Carr’s study tells the story of the further withering away of revolutionary utopianism 
and of the further steps towards an all-powerful centralized authority. The account he gives 
of the defeat of Trotsky is rather more critical of Trotsky, and rather more satisfying, than 
that of Mr. Deutscher. But perhaps the most absorbing section of an absorbing book is that 
dealing with the rout of Zinoviev and Kamenev, with the capture of the Moscow and the 
Leningrad party machines, and with the concentration of power in the central party organi- 
zation that was to mean—though few of the actors in the drama realized it—the concen- 
tration of power in the hands of one man. 

Mr. Carr’s approach and self-imposed limitations are those made evident in his previous 
volumes. His memorable work is not so much a ‘History of Soviet Russia’ as a history, 
based on Soviet sources, of the problems and achievements of the Soviet leadership. What 
he has to say of lack of popular support is often implicit rather than explicit. Opposition 
from outside the party is treated in a curiously impersonal manner, as might be the weather 
or commodity shortages. And surely it is a remarkable understatement from anyone other 
than a devotee of Lenin to suggest that Lenin’s role in the building up of the coming dic: 
tatorship was confined to his ‘impassioned pleas for unity’. All the same this volume gives 
us a masterly account of a decisively important period of Soviet development. 


St. Antony's College, Oxford DAVID FOOTMAN 
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NEHRU: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By MICHAEL BRECHER. 
(Oxford University Press. Pp. xi+ 682. 42s.) 


If further evidence were needed to prove that the main centres of South Asian studies have 
now shifted to North America, this book surely supplies it. The Canadian author is an 
associate professor of political science at McGill, a university with an increasingly im- 
pressive record of recent publications on India and Pakistan. Professor Brecher, who has 
already written a scholarly work on the Kashmir problem, has now given us what is un- 
doubtedly the best biography of Nehru yet to appear. His book reveals a truly remarkable 
grasp of the main outlines, as well as of the intricate byways, of India’s history during the 
past forty years. A firmly drawn portrait of the Indian leader confronts us from the centre 
of the vast canvas which surrounds it. Nehru emerges as the symbol of national unity, the 
middle-of-the-road reconciler of conflicting interests, the fastidious aristocratic socialist 
with an unparalleled power of swaying the Indian masses, the vacillating yet impatient 
‘modernizer’ deeply tormented by those intellectual conflicts which westernization has 
always provoked in the subtle and sensitive Hindu mind. 

Though little can be said to diminish such a major achievement in the art of political 
biography, it is inevitable that a work projected on such an ambitious scale should invite 
criticism. The book is certainly too long. Professor Brecher writes well, often with distinc- 
tion, but there are times when a beguiling fluency leads to over-emphasis and repetition. 
One might also have expected a Canadian to be able to steer a middle way between anti- 
colonialism and proconsular complacency. Yet Professor Brecher seems unable to award 
any marks at all to the British achievement in India. This is all the more striking because 
he has had access to unpublished sources, none of which, it seems, can be used to convict 
British Indian policy of the Machiavellianism so often attributed to it by the strident 
nationalism of the colonial period. Moreover, though he is by no means blind to Nehru’s 
defects, he skims too lightly over his crucial political failures; as, for instance, his respon- 
sibility for the exclusion of the Muslims from the Congress Ministries in 1937. Some of the 
views expressed on the attitudes of Nehru and Patel to Partition might also be challenged 
in the light of the recent inside account given in Maulana Azad’s posthumous India Wins 
Freedom. 

Anybody writing about Nehru may be accused of a certain amount of unoriginality. For 
his early life, it is doubtful if any biographer, however gifted, can ever match the felicities 
of the Autobiography. And since he became Prime Minister, his splendid isolation has held 
intending biographers at arm’s length. Every book about Nehru therefore tends to some 
extent to be a rehash of what has been said or guessed at before. Professor Brecher, like his 
predecessors, inevitably covers a lot of well-trodden ground both of fact and conjecture. 
But was it not a little ungenerous to refuse to quote at all from Frank Moraes’s biography, 
hitherto the best book on Nehru, especially as some of Professor Brecher’s passages seem 
to suggest that he has used it? 

There are remarkably few inaccuracies. It is misleading to translate ‘Brahmo Samaj’ as 
‘Brahmin Society’ (p. 34). And though the British undoubtedly misunderstood the zamindari 
system, they certainly never ‘instituted’ it (p. 550). 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


SOCIALISM IN SOUTHERN ASIA. By SAUL ROSE. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Pp. 278. 30s.) 


Dr. Saul Rose is well qualified to write about Asian socialism. A former international 

secretary of the British Labour Party, he attended the Asian Socialist Conferences of 1953 

and 1957, and he has visited every one of the ten countries to which he devotes a chapter in 

this book. With a flair for terse and significant compression, Dr. Rose has managed to 

cover an enormous amount of ground. In between accounts of the two Asian Socialist 
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Conferences he sandwiches a sweeping country-by-country survey, ranging from Nepal to 
Vietnam. Such a pioneering study will be welcomed both by the general reader and the 
specialist. 

Dr. Rose has clearly had to face those thorny problems of presentation which must 
bother anybody with sufficient enterprise to enter the field of Asian comparative politics, 
The difficulty is, as he rightly acknowledges, that socialism has as wide and diffuse a mean- 
ing in South and South-East Asia (the two regions he rather misleadingly calls ‘Southern 
Asia’) as liberalism in the West. Owing to the association of socialism with anti-colonialism, 
political leaders almost everywhere are obliged to profess some sort of socialist ideology, 
Dr. Rose’s book, despite its title, is not really about socialism in South and South-East Asia 
in the broad sense, because he has excluded Communism, the nationalism of socialists like 
Nehru and Sukarno, and the religious socialism inspired by Gandhi, Vinoba Bhave, Islam, 
and Buddhism. He seems to be primarily interested in those member parties of the Asian 
Socialist Conference which, under the influence of European socialism, claim to be more 
democratic than the Communists and more socialistic than the national or religious 
socialists. 

Dr. Rose gives the best account yet in print of the ‘democratic socialism’ of the Socialist 
Parties of India, Indonesia, and Burma, whose uncertain political strategy has been the 
outcome of the intellectual perplexities of men like Jayaprakash Narayan, Sutan Sjharir, 
and Ba Swe. His analysis makes it clear why the Indian and Indonesian parties, torn as they 
have been between evolutionary and revolutionary socialism, and led by town-bred, doc- 
trinaire Marxists with no charismatic appeal to the peasant masses, have so far failed to win 
political power. 

It is a pity Dr. Rose did not limit his admirably objective study to democratic socialism 
in India, Burma, and Indonesia. The socialists of these three countries have been especially 
articulate and influential and their ideas and methods lend themselves to comparative treat- 
ment. Dr. Rose has somewhat blurred his picture by including short political surveys of every 
other country in the two regions except the Philippines. By widening his field he lays him- 
self open to the criticism that his book suffers from a lack of certainty of approach. It is 
thus odd that in a book on socialism in Southern Asia we have informative and often 
amusing sidelights on the political activities of Prince Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia, 
the Koirala brothers of Nepal, and Pridi Phanomyong of Thailand, but nothing about 
Nehru and next to nothing about the Communists and influential parties like the People’s 
Action Party of Singapore and the Masjumi of Indonesia. At times, one wishes Dr. Rose 
had been more sparing in his facts about a multitude of pigmy and patently non-socialist 
parties and given us more analysis of the social and political thought of the few key leaders 
who really matter. 


Institute of Commonwealth Studies, Oxford F. G. CARNELL 


LA BELGIQUE ET L’AIDE ECONOMIQUE AUX PAYS SOUS- 


DEVELOPPES. Par UNE COMMISSION D’ETUDE INTERUNIVERSI- 
TAIRE DE L’INSTITUT ROYAL DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES. 


(Institut Royal des Relations Internationales & Martinus Nijhoff, La Haye. 
Pp. 529. N.P.) 


The 1940’s and 1950’s have produced as many books about economic development as the 
1930’s produced about economic crises. These numerous works may be divided, broadly, 
into two classes, viz. (1) technical discussions of alternative patterns of economic growth, 
aimed at producing ‘models’ which can serve as guides for economic decision-makers; 
(2) empirically based studies, which aim at mobilizing economic, political, and social 
experience for the benefit of all who are concerned, from whatever standpoint, with the 
achievement of developmental ‘take-off’. The present work is of the latter kind. 
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Unfortunately, it adds very little to what we already know of the problems of les nations 
prolétaires. This is partly due to the fact that it is a symposium, consisting of essays most 
of which are too short to allow of any follow-up of such fruitful suggestions as they may 
contain. It is also due to the absence of any agreed ‘philosophy’ of development capable of 
giving the contributors a sufficiently common approach to enable them to benefit by one 
another’s insights. This diversity is presented by the editors, with that desperate optimism 
which symposium-promoters often affect, as an advantage. ‘Confronter les idées de plusieurs 
auteurs, qui peuvent étre a certains égards divergentes’, they say, ‘permet de mieux saisir le 
probléme sous différents aspects’. This may have been true when developmental studies were 
intheir infancy; it is no longer true today. 

In this book the divergences of approach merely frustrate and annoy. It is intensely irri- 
tating, for instance, to find M. de Schutters’s perceptive but all too short analysis of the 
‘ual economy’ created by Belgian colonialism in the Congo accompanied by M. Claeys- 
Bouviaert’s wooden officialese (mercifully interrupted by some quite useful statistics) on 
‘Les Aspects politiques, administratifs et sociaux’, and it is most frustrating to have one’s 
appetite whetted by M. Stephan Bernard’s excellent essay on ‘Complexité du Probléme du 
développement économique’, and then endure the boredom of M. Moulin’s formalistic 
treatment of conditions et facteurs politiques, M. Roger’s elementary generalizations on 
facteurs sociaux, and a piece from M. Schillings on facteurs administratifs which discusses 
administrative ‘principles’ in a state of splendid isolation. And if one accepts M. Moulin’s 
pessimistic suggestion that most underdeveloped countries are likely to solve their problems 
by going Communist, one is inclined to wonder whether one’s journey through some 500 
closely printed pages, on most of which such an assumption is implicitly rejected, has been 
really worth while. Perhaps if this symposium were less one-sided, and did not commit the 
rather outrageous solecism of attempting to discuss the general problems of economic 
development largely on the basis of French, British, and Belgian colonial experience, some 
of the questions that it raises about the political implications of development programmes 
could have been answered more satisfactorily. 

However, even though it cannot be said to carry developmental studies even a short stage 
farther, this book is not without utility. It contains much information about the Belgian 
Congo not elsewhere readily available in this country, and it concludes with a most valuable 
‘Bibliographie Critique’, containing 302 entries, compiled by one of the editors, M. Georges 
de Greef. For this alone it deserves a place on our library shelves. 


University of Leeds A. H. HANSON 


THE ROAD TO SELF-RULE. By w. M. MACMILLAN. (Faber & Faber. 
Pp. 296. 35s.) 


AFRICAN NATIONALISM. By NDABANINGI SITHOLE. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 174. 12s. 6d.) 


Professor Macmillan has a permanent and enviable reputation as a student of Southern 
Africa, In particular his Bantu, Boer and Briton, although written thirty years ago, is still 
one of half a dozen essential books on South Africa. In his latest book, The Road to Self- 
Rule, he attempts to fit a meaningful pattern to the whole experience of British rule in 
Africa and the West Indies, and to draw from it morals and lessons of importance for these 
areas today. The result is a book that is discursive and didactic but argued with a blunt 
vigour that is attractive and, I expect, characteristic. 

Professor Macmillan’s central interest is the advance of colonial peoples to a ‘civilized’ 
and western pattern of life. He is clearly amongst those who have ‘dared to call unequal 
things unequal’. He has no doubts about the moral as well as the technical supremacy of 
the European. For him, this backwardness of African society explains and justifies colonial 
tule, while overcoming it provides the task for colonial rulers. The ‘colonial problem’ is thus 
4 social and economic problem—a condition-of-the-people problem, not a political problem. 
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It would appear to be Professor Macmillan’s view that African societies can be lifted out | 
of their backwardness in one of two ways. In areas with a substantial white minority he 


favours the approach long ago propounded by the Cape liberals: a gradual absorption of 
‘civilized’ Africans into the ruling community. In areas without this minority the most 
hopeful approach is a long period of colonial rule so that a sufficient number of Africans 
can be trained to new skills and can acquire new values. With South Africa firmly rejecting 
the first solution and West and East Africa the second, Professor Macmillan is inevitably 
preoccupied to explain what, from his point of view, has gone wrong. 

The collapse of Cape liberalism is accounted for as a by-product of the struggle within 
the white community. The sudden leap to self-government in West Africa is explained by 
a number of factors—an over-concern with political advance which has been a feature of 
British thinking of colonial affairs since the American Revolution; the failure to bring the 
educated African into senior positions of responsibility within the governments; the post- 
war influence of Indian nationalism. 

The Road to Self-Rule would be more effective were it restricted to such reflections on 
the character of British colonial rule. However, these reflections are diffused within a quite 
lengthy general survey of colonial development. Some of these historical sections, in par- 
ticular those on South Africa, are brilliant; but too often in the sections on East, Central, 
and West Africa the material is too thin and the generalizations too sweeping. For example, 
the Kenya Land Commission was not primarily concerned to secure adequate Native 
reserves, as Professor Macmillan seems to suggest. Nor, surely, in explaining African 
opposition to the Central African Federation can we attach as much importance as he 


suggests we should to the neutrality assumed by District Officers during the public dis- F 


cussion of the issue. 

Mr. Sithole, author of African Nationalism, is an African Methodist minister from 
Southern Rhodesia, a moderate man whose political values are obviously deeply affected 
by his Christian faith. His book is attractively old-fashioned, more reminiscent of earnest 


inter-racial discussion groups than nationalist politics. Yet his very moderation makes all f 


the more striking his urgent sense of injustice; his pride of race; his rejection of a ‘partner- 
ship’ in which the African, to qualify, must be a black European; his deep sense of the 
indignity of being ruled by foreigners. This book, although simple and naive, in fact 
provides what is lacking in Professor Macmillan’s more substantial book—a sympathetic 
insight into the factors internal to the colonial relationship which have generated colonial 
nationalism. 


Oxford University Institute for Commonwealth Studies R. C. PRATT 


NEW FABIAN COLONIAL ESSAYS. Ed. by ARTHUR CREECH JONES. 
(Hogarth Press. Pp. 271. 25s.) 


The Labour Party is often accused of lacking a domestic policy that is at once distinctive, 
coherent, and relevant. This collection of essays, written by a distinguished and varied 
group of contributors, might leave the superficial impression that this charge is true of 
Labour's policy for the emerging Commonwealth. Labour’s colonial uniform has been 
filched, piece by piece; even the undergarments of economic aid have now been appro- 
priated by Mr. Macmillan, and Labour's nakedness is hidden only by the fig-leaf of Central 
Africa. The widespread agreement that there is between the parties on most colonial issues 
is reflected in the pragmatic, uncontroversial nature of many of these essays. 

Some of the articles would command general assent; thus, Mr. W. E. F. Ward’s essay on 
colonial education, which approaches the subject from a strictly professional point of view, 
might as easily have appeared in a Bow Group publication as in a Fabian symposium. 

Dr. Hinden sets the stage for the discussion which follows, in her analysis of Labour's 
traditional attitudes to colonial problems. There has never been a clear and distinctive 
Labour policy on colonialism. Labour’s efforts to formulate such a policy have been marred 
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by a schizophrenia which proceeds from the dual nature of the colonial problem itself—the 
twin demands for political status and economic welfare. Labour’s belief in political inde- 
pendence has urged withdrawal and renunciation, while its plans for economic development 
and material improvement have enjoined continued intervention. 

The most dogmatic and stimulating essay comes from Dr. Balogh, who sketches a solution 
which is at once specifically Socialist and specifically Commonwealth. Dr. Balogh argues as 
strongly as Mr. Patrick Maitland for the preservation of the special ties between Britain 
and the Commonwealth. He does not believe that British economic aid should be prompted 
by humanitarian and internationalist sentiments alone. While supporting British assistance 
to bodies like SUNFED, Dr. Balogh believes that the Commonwealth is for Britain a prior 
commitment over the rest of the under-developed world. Likewise, his trading and invest- 
ment policies recognize the special character of the Commonwealth. By a variety of collec- 
tivist measures, Dr. Balogh hopes to halt the economic dissolution of the Commonwealth. 
In his own words, ‘Mr. Chamberlain’s imperialist dreams would be implemented through 
socialist and welfare co-operative Commonwealth policy.’ 

Ironically, as he concedes, his prescriptions have ‘an extremely odious if entirely super- 
ficial connection to the old blimpish sabre-rattling, and economically exploitative, and 
socially and politically reactionary imperialism, represented by the Suez Group of Con- 
servatives’. 

Throughout this book, non-partisanship keeps creeping in. In most of the essays, moderate 
left encounters moderate right. In Dr. Balogh’s, extremes appear to meet. 


University College of North Staffordshire HUGH BERRINGTON 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND POLITICS. By TOM TRUMAN. (Georgian 
House, Melbourne. Pp. x + 234. 35s.) 


Mr. Truman has built up a picture of a Catholic organization, known commonly as ‘The 
Movement’, which has been closely concerned in, if not solely responsible for, the break-up 
of the Australian Labour Party in the years since 1954. Several other Catholic organizations, 
notably the National Catholic Rural Movement, which were associated with the Movement 
in its work within the Labour Movement are also described in an outline culled almost 
entirely from published sources and, seemingly, scarcely at all from field study. 

All of this is by way of being incidental to Mr. Truman’s main thesis, which is that 
the Roman Catholic Church has directed and is directly responsible for the activities of 
Catholic lay organizations and their members in the field of politics and trade union affairs. 
He claims that these activities had as their goal the setting up of a Corporate State system 
in an Australia converted to the Catholic Church. This thesis is pursued through over 
two hundred pages of almost solid quotation, mainly from unexceptionable Catholic 
sources. 

The presentation of so much documentation is in itself a useful contribution to the 
clarification of a controversy which has deep and continuing implications for Australian 
political and social life. But Mr. Truman ends, as he began, boxing with shadows. His thesis 
can quite adequately be expressed in the seven words of a dictum to which the Roman 
Catholic Church itself subscribes: ‘qui facit per alium, facit per se’. The Catholic Church 
has, after all, never sought to deny that its mission is to convert the whole world to 
Catholicism, nor has there ever been any attempt to disguise the fact that the Church 
subscribes to the view that there is an ideal form of organization for society. 

Catholic Action and Politics is, we are promised, an attempt ‘to try to get at the truth 
of the relationship between the Catholic Church and politics, especially Labour politics’, 
before the author embarks on a full-scale study of the Catholic Action organizations in 
Operation. It is to be hoped that while he warms up for his second bout in the court-room 
Mr. Truman will muse upon the problems in this context which are really vital to his Free 
Society. He will discover, if he does not already know, that there is a wide gap between 
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Catholic Action theory (on which his present argument is based) and the practice of Catholic 
organizations in Australia. It will be interesting to see what he can make of the admission, 
which the Movement’s leader was very ready to make in the early days of the controversy, 
that very frequently the Movement leaders in Melbourne were not aware of what their cell 
members were doing elsewhere. Above all, Mr. Truman must answer the question why, 
given his assumptions, Catholics were more prone than others to accept the doctrines of the 
Corporate State and to follow their priestly and mandated leaders even to the point of 
destroying the ALP. Of course, Mr. Truman will not find this a difficult question if he 
continues blithely to assume that the bulk of Catholics are well and truly indoctrinated 
and trained and that they accept their putative role of saviours of secular society. Inciden- 
tally, this assumption has caused Mr. Truman to be less than fair to Cardinal Gilroy and 
to ignore the implications of the abundant evidence of real confusion in the minds of lay 
Catholics about what the Movement was actually doing and what its aims really were. 


RITA BUTTERWORTH 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN COMMUNITY: A CASE 
STUDY OF DEMOCRACY IN A FRONTIER COUNTY. By 
MERLE CURTI and others. (Stanford University Press; London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 469. 60s.) 


This study has claims to importance because its object is to ‘illuminate two major contro- 
versies that have concerned historians of the United States for the last three or four decades: 
whether it is possible to be really objective in writing history, and whether the frontier 
theory of Frederick Jackson Turner is valid’. The author attempts to kill these two sizeable 
birds with one stone by using modern social science techniques to determine whether the 
experiences of one small frontier county support Turner’s contention that the most impor- 
tant effect of the frontier was the promotion of American democracy. 

The difficulty about this is that most of the distinctive techniques of social science depend 
on the availability of the subjects of the study for interview, so that one can assess the atti- 
tudes and behaviour of a random sample of them instead of having to depend on the small 
and untypical minority who leave records. As Professor Curti’s subjects are dead he cannot 
do this, and in consequence his use of social science techniques is confined to a statistical 
analysis of census data. This has been done before, though perhaps never in such detail, for 
Professor Curti uses punch cards and a calculating machine to trace the fortunes of every 
citizen of the county through successive ten-yearly censuses. The result is a rather heavy 
book which succeeds in casting doubt on the generalizations of some other historians about 
this period, and in establishing that between 1860 and 1880 there was a trend towards the 
equalization of settlers’ incomes and the acquisition of farms by settlers who started as 
farm labourers. 

Professor Curti thus succeeds in providing support for Turner’s contention that frontier 
conditions promoted economic equality, but he cannot do the same for the much more 
interesting hypothesis that this in turn led to the growth of political democracy. The quota- 
tions from local newspapers illustrating the existence of a belief in progress, education, and 
humanitarian reforms could well have been taken from the writings of a dozen English 
liberals of the same period, and the chapters on political institutions show that (as other 
writers have pointed out) these were democratic largely because they were based on practices 
already current in New England and New York, whence most of the settlers had come. 
Statistical methods cannot be used here, and this points to the limitation of Professor Curti’s 
prescription for objectivity in historical research. Helpful though calculating machines may 
be to the historian of recent economic developments, they cannot free the political historian 
from the obligation to rely mainly on his judgment in the interpretation of the material 
available. 


University of Manchester A. H. BIRCH 
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ALBERT THOMAS. By B. w. SCHAPER. (Van Gorcum, Assen. Pp. 381. 
Hfl. 22.) 


‘To tell the full story of Albert Thomas and the International Labour Office’, wrote Edward 
Phelan, one of his successors as Director-General, ‘would involve reviewing the social 
policy and development of half the countries in the world.’ Neither Phelan nor Dr. Schaper, 
his latest biographer, have responded to this challenge. Phelan produced a lively character 
study, Yes and Albert Thomas: Dr. Schaper has completed a solid doctoral thesis, what he 
describes as ‘une biographie d’un caractére scientifique’. Its sub-title is ‘Trente ans de 
réformisme social’, and it reveals lucidly how Thomas was able to move from the right 
wing of French socialism to the direction of the multifarious activities of the infant ILO, 
an organization which has done much to advance the interests of labour, often in the 
absence of socialism. Thomas was not only an ‘ambassadeur du travail’ but in some sense 
‘le principal antipode de la figure de Lénine’. He was the kind of man who has many 
admirers and enemies but seldom inspires a scholarly biography. It was what was unique 
in him rather than what was typical which accounted for his success. 

Dr. Schaper has written with critical intelligence and insight, making good use of the 
large number of Thomas’s surviving letters. He has also tried to give a balanced account 
of the different phases of Thomas’s career. The first two hundred pages are devoted to 
French politics, culminating in the post-1918 conflicts within the socialist party. The next 
hundred pages deal with the ILO. Little is said within this section which changes the 
accepted picture. Finally there are chapters on his private life and last years, leading up to 
his death in 1932, and on ‘the man and his work’. The last chapter is devoted to more 
general speculation. What would have happened, for example, if Thomas had been given 
direction not of the ILO but of the League of Nations? Taken as a whole, the book is a 
useful addition to the publications of the International Institute for Social History in 
Amsterdam. 


University of Leeds ASA BRIGGS 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND THE DEMOCRATIC STATE. By s. 1. 
BENN and R. S. PETERS. (George Allen & Unwin, 1959. Pp. 403. 32s.) 


Among the avowed aims of the present publication has been the writing of a modern 
introductory textbook for the use of students reading social philosophy. It may be said at 
once that the absence of such a textbook has been a great handicap in recent years. Detailed 
studies of particular political processes have outstripped the concerns of traditional intro- 
ductory volumes and philosophers have excusably been preoccupied with criticism rather 
than exposition. The authors have gone far to meet this need. 

Joint authorship necessarily involves problems both in regard to the arrangement of 
material and the development of arguments. In these respects Mr. Benn and Dr. Peters are 
to be congratulated on presenting a volume in which the reader is never conscious of two 
pens at work. If they have run into difficulties, it is not in respect of their literary or philo- 
sophic co-operation. 

They had set themselves the task of considering social principles in their institutional 
setting, in particular in relation to the political practices of the modern democratic state; 
but at times the reader is led to feel that it was too great to be achieved satisfactorily, even 
within the limits of this closely written, substantial treatise. The attempt to reapply philo- 
sophical thinking to politics must be warmly welcomed. Yet it is at this point that the 
magnitude of the authors’ task becomes apparent. The volume has been designed not only 
as a textbook, but as an essay; it includes both an exposition of traditional views and a 
continuing critique from the standpoint of the authors’ own system of values, the ‘cautious 
Utilitarianism’ to which they admit allegiance. They do not omit to cite all the great 
authorities and many well-known passages, together with lesser-known references, indica- 
tive of encyclopedic reading. They are careful to sketch in the necessary minimum of 
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historical background to render the terms expounded more fully meaningful. Description 
is mingled with discussion as past and present jostle together. It is instructive, stimulating, 
all-embracing, but is it not perhaps also too much? 

Students, it is to be feared, may find the extreme concentration of matter and argument 
difficult to digest. Nevertheless, with tutorial supervision and companion volumes to guide 
them, this may do them no harm. The authors’ academic colleagues will doubtless enjoy 
the development of certain challenging ideas, but they may well deplore having to extract 
these asides from masses of standard theory and discussion. 

It is impossible not to be thankful for this book, difficult to forbear admiring its authors 
for attempting such a task and doing so much of it excellently. A notable example is the 
clear, straightforward treatment of the perennial problem of moral freedom and respon- 
sibility. Yet a considerable price has been paid. The last chapter on democracy raises more 
problems than its space allows to be fully discussed. Throughout the book it is difficult to 
distinguish the exposition of the subject-matter from the authors’ own philosophical 
criticism. Finally, the tripartite division of the whole work into the validity of social rules, 
the implementation of social principles, and principles of association is itself a little con- 
fusing and may reflect the possibility that we are faced here not only with two authors but 
also two books. 

Doubtless it is useless for reviewers to continue to upbraid publishers for insisting on 
putting academic notes at the end of a book instead of at the foot of a page. It is doubtful 
if a single ‘general reader’ is thereby enticed; whereas the loss, particularly to the less 
assiduous student, is incalculable. The excellent notes to this volume only serve to re- 
emphasize this plea. There are roughly 300 notes and 370 pages of text, noticeably less 
than one to the page, were they distributed. 


University of Liverpool CHARLES VEREKER 


HISTOIRE DES IDEES POLITIQUES. By JEAN TOUCHARD, LOUIS 
BODIN, PIERRE JANNIN, GEORGES LAVAU, and JEAN SIRINELLI. (Presses 
Universitaires de France. 2 vols. Pp. xi+ 865. 19s. and 23s. 6d.) 


M. Touchard and his four collaborators have had a clear idea in their minds of what they 
wanted to do and have done it extraordinarily well. It may be that, if their aim had not 
been limited, they would have collaborated less effectively. If they had discussed and 
criticized individual theories, even at no greater length than Professor Sabine does, it 
might soon have been apparent that their book was the product of five very different minds. 
But their purpose has not been to criticize, or even to expound in broad outline, the 
very great variety of theories discussed; it has been rather to place them correctly in the 
history of European political thought, to indicate what types of theory they are, and to 
advise the student where to look for further information about them. They have produced 
an excellent guide to European political thought. 

A book which expounds and criticizes many different political theories, each very shortly, 
is easily open to the objections that it is misleading, superficial, and uneven in quality. The 
writer has not space enough to do justice to the theories he discusses, he knows much more 
about some than about others, and he relies heavily on commentaries. He must be really 
familiar with a theory to be able to give the gist of it in a few pages, and it would take 
more than five men to be familiar with the very many theories treated of in this book. 
Fortunately, these five do not attempt more than they can accomplish. They do not mislead, 
and it would be out of place to accuse them of superficiality. They give the reader a very 
good idea of what European political thought consists of, its dimensions, its immense 
variety, its historical setting, the course of its evolution, and its perennial themes. Precisely 
because their aim is limited, they cover the ground more completely and adequately at their 
chosen level. They do not deal at disproportionate length with what they know most about. 
Even when they discuss the most important thinkers, they are content to indicate little 
more than the main topics treated by them, but this they do conscientiously, seldom leaving 
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out anything that really matters or giving to any topic more than its proper weight. They 
have produced a comprehensive and well-balanced book, and their ample bibliographies 
prove that they have kept in touch with the best work done recently in English and German, 
as well as in French. 


Nuffield College, Oxford J. PLAMENATZ 


COLERIDGE, CRITIC OF SOCIETY. By JOHN COLMER. (Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xiii+ 229. 30s.) 


According to Dr. Colmer, a social critic should be judged on three counts. ‘Has what he 
says intrinsic value? Is he capable of communicating his insight to others? Does he succeed 
in convincing members of the public of the validity and importance of his critique of society 
so that they will be persuaded to put his ideas into practice?’ Dr. Colmer thinks that 
Coleridge passes the first test but fails the second and third. He reaches this conclusion in 
the sixth and final chapter of a book, the first five chapters of which are devoted to an 
account of the development of Coleridge’s social and political thought from his under- 
graduate days in the early 1790’s until his death in 1834. 

In the course of his life Coleridge expressed his ideas about society and politics in several 
different ways. As a young man he was an active orator and lecturer. He twice tried his 
hand at private journalism: in 1796 with The Watchman, and in 1809 with The Friend. 
Between 1799 and 1803 he wrote regular articles for The Morning Post, and in 1809 and 
again in 1811 he did the same thing for The Courier. After the end of the war he wrote 
essays and pamphlets on current social questions, and in 1830 a book entitled On the 
Constitution of Church and State according to the Idea of Each. Dr. Colmer draws on all 
this material as well as on Coleridge’s private letters and notebooks. He also makes use 
of reports written by Coleridge when he was secretary to the Governor of Malta between 
1804 and 1807. 

Dr. Colmer thinks that Coleridge failed to persuade members of the public to put his 
ideas into practice because he failed to communicate them effectively. He argues that 
Coleridge thought that practical measures of social reform would be useless unless preceded 
by a change of heart and mind. His primary aim was to help bring about this change, 
especially in the upper and middle classes. His method was to use discussion of contem- 
porary public issues as a vehicle for exhibiting his general ideas about society and politics. 
But these ideas were complex and difficult, and out of harmony with the current intellectual 
climate. Coleridge failed sufficiently to allow for this fact, and consequently failed to estab- 
lish effective communication with his readers. 

But Dr. Colmer thinks that Coleridge’s social and political ideas are nevertheless 
intrinsically valuable. What these ideas are, emerges gradually in the course of his account. 
One gathers that Coleridge thought, among other things, that principles not expediency 
should be the basis of policy: that principles should reflect a true understanding of human 
nature: that people should always be treated as persons, never as things: that there should 
be a balance in the state between the forces of change and the forces of stability, that 
interests not individuals should be the basis of political representation, that agriculture and 
the landed interest should represent stability and trade and commerce change: that forms 
of government should vary with circumstances. Dr. Colmer does not, however, attempt to 
show just what is intrinsically valuable in these ideas. He does not analyse or criticize them: 
nor does he try to reconstruct them into a systematic theory. He does not attempt to relate 
them to Coleridge’s religious and philosophical ideas, although he insists that there is an 
intimate connexion. All these omissions may detract somewhat from the interest of his 
book for students of social and political ideas. In fairness to Dr. Colmer, however, it 
appears from his preface that his aim is to contribute to Coleridge studies rather than to 
the study of social and political theory. From this point of view his book is a useful com- 
pendium. But even so, one feels that he could, with advantage, have been a little more 
ambitious. 


Queen's University, Belfast A. J. M. MILNE 
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New documentary sources, from public and private collections, have been used by M. G. 
de Bertier de Sauvigny for his Metternich et Son Temps (Paris, Hachette, 1959, pp. 272, 
900 fr.). The first half of the book deals with the ideas on which Metternich based his 
actions, the second half with his views on statesmen and problems in each country in 
Europe. 

The Formation of the Baltic States (pp. 193, 36s.) by Stanley W. Page of the Harvard 
Historical Monographs is published by Harvard University Press (London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). Its theme is the emergence of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia after 1917, the 
influence of Germanization and Bolshevism, and the victory of national independence. 

Nicholas Wahl’s The Fifth Republic: France’s New Political System (Random House, 
pp. 130, 95c.) surveys the new system’s origins, constitution, political forces, policy-making 
factors, and prospects. The author’s general interpretation is marked by hopeful caution. 
He rightly emphasizes the importance of the President in the regular conduct of domestic 
affairs as well as in crises and external affairs, and has some interesting examples of General 
de Gaulle’s methods and their results. It is, however, unfortunate that even within the limits 
set by its brevity as one of the publisher’s series of ‘Studies in Political Science’ the book is 
not as permanently useful as it might have been. There are tables on economic and political 
developments within the period 1936-59 but not on the elections of 1958 and 1959, the 
presidential and senatorial electoral colleges, or the Senate of the Community. The refer- 
ences to the personalities of the major parties and the account of the extreme right are too 
haphazard to be satisfactory. It is regrettable that the author has not used more thoroughly 
his first-hand knowledge of current French politics. 

A new series of publications, edited by Professor C. J. Friedrich and entitled Studien zur 
Politik, has been started at the Institute of Political Science in the University of Heidelberg. 
(See pp. 190-1 for a review of the second volume in this series.) The first volume in the 
series takes the form of some thoughts on democracy by Professor Friedrich himself 
(Demokratie als Herrschafts- und Lebensform, Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg, pp. 124, 
DM.9). The reader will be impressed by the wide range of references and perhaps some- 
times surprised to find typically Anglo-American thoughts put in German. 

A colourful and fair-minded account of the relations between the British and the Arab 
rulers of the Hejaz, Iraq, and Jordan between 1914 and 1958 is given by James Morris in 
The Hashemite Kings (Faber & Faber, pp. 231, 21s.). Although chiefly valuable for its 
insight into Arab politics and personalities, the book is also an illuminating essay on the 
decline of British power in the Middle East. A stimulating book written by another British 
journalist is The Arabs in Israel by Walter Schwarz (Faber & Faber, pp. 172, 21s), a 
refreshingly unbiased estimate of the extent of Israel’s success in integrating her Arab 
minority. In the interstices there is much interesting information on the effects of Israel’s 
westernizing policies on the customary ways of Arab life. Le Moyen-Orient Contem- 
porain, 1946-1958 (Sirey, Paris, pp. 226) is a useful handbook of recent developments in 
the Middle East, in which the author also seeks to interpret the course of recent events and 
indicates the nature of present problems. 

In The English Utilitarians and India (Clarendon Press, pp. xvi+350, 45s.) Eric Stokes 
assesses the influence of Bentham, James Mill, and Macaulay on British administration in 
India in the nineteenth century. It is argued that the authoritarian strain in Utilitarianism 
found particularly congenial soil in India and led on, via the thought of Fitzjames Stephen, 
to a moral justification of imperialism. The central argument is contained in the lengthy 
first and last chapters. The two intervening chapters are concerned mainly with the techni- 
calities of the land revenue system and judicial administration. The book is based on 
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research at the India Office Library. India, Pakistan, and the West by Percival Spear (Oxford 
University Press, pp. 256, 7s. 6d.) is the third edition of one of the best short introductions 
to the impact of the West on modern India and Pakistan. A few minor revisions and correc- 
tions have been made. Congress Rule in Bombay, 1952-1956 by Aloo J. Dastur and Usha 
Mehta (Popular Book Depot, Bombay, pp. xiv+205, Rs.7.50) contains two reports by the 
Department of Civics and Politics, Bombay University, on the hitherto neglected subject 
of the working of parliamentary government at the state level in India. The first is a study 
of the working of the Bombay legislature, with particular reference to the role of the oppo- 
sition. The second is a public-opinion study of reactions to Congress Party government in 
Greater Bombay. A second edition of Hugh Tinker’s standard book The Union of Burma 
has been published by the Oxford University Press (pp. 424, 42s.). Changes would appear 
to be mainly corrections but there has been some rewriting to take account of events 
leading up to General Ne Win’s installation as Prime Minister in 1958. 

Constitutions des Etats de la Communauté (Sirey, Paris, pp. 185, N.P.) contains the 
constitutions of the Fifth Republic, the twelve African Republics of the French Com- 
munity, the Federation of Mali, and (for some mysterious reason in the middle of the book) 
the Guinea Republic. There are brief introductory notes by P. F. Godinec. The texts are 
more cheaply available in the Journal Officiel of the Community and in any case are sooner 
or later likely to be out of date. It is too early to say how they will work in practice, but 
comparison between them is interesting from the point of view of those interested in 
constitution-making. The reader has at hand a dozen constitutions drafted almost simul- 
taneously and can trace the similarities due to French influence as well as the many ways 
in which it is possible for such texts to differ. 

Reform in Sung China by James T. C. Liu (Oxford University Press for Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, pp. xiv+140, 28s.) is the third volume of the Harvard East Asian Studies. It 
discusses the eleventh-century growth in state intervention—particularly in the economic 
sphere—based upon utilitarian principles, which were proposed and implemented by Wang 
An-shih, and the associated extension of bureaucracy. 

In A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition (Technology Press, pp. xii+284, 
52s.) C. K. Young deals with ‘Nanching’—the fictitious name (a convention of American 
self-consciously sociological investigations) for a village five miles from Canton. In Part I 
of this case study (mainly based upon field work in 1948-51) Professor Yang describes the 
pre-Communist social, economic, and political organization of this would-be microcosm. 
In Parts II and III he examines the impact of Communism with particular reference to land 
reform and collectivization. The changes in the village’s power structure consequent upon 
the Communist victory in 1949 are briefly discussed. 

Misleading stereotypes of the overseas Chinese have been common in the past because 
of the lack of field studies by qualified investigators. Leadership and Power in the Chinese 
Community of Thailand by G. W. Skinner (Cornell University Press; Oxford University 
Press, pp. xvii +363, 52s.) is a detailed study of the urban Chinese élite of Thailand, and 
Mr. Skinner is in the unusual position of being a trained sociologist with a knowledge of 
the Chinese and Thai languages. He has many new things to say about changing Chinese 
social structure and the problem of how the community is to be assimilated. The elaborate 
Statistical methodology employed must limit the appeal of the book to sociologists and 
South-East Asian specialists. 

The Mississippi Valley in British Politics by Clarence W. Alvord is published by Russell 
& Russell Inc. in two volumes (pp. 358 and pp. 396, $12.50). Professor Alvord shows how 
important the western possessions of America were in the period after 1763 and the sub- 
title he gives his work is ‘A Study of the Trade, Land Speculation, and Experiments in 
Imperialism culminating in the American Revolution’. 

Much has been written about loyalty oaths and American civil liberties. In To Try Men’s 
Souls (University of California Press; Cambridge University Press, pp. ix+414, 48s.) 
Harold M. Myman, who has already written Era of the Oaths, a study of Northern loyalty- 
testing practices during the Civil War, shows how loyalty tests have been used in America 
ever since James I personally made each member of the Virginian Company swear ‘to bear 
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to the uttermost true faith and allegiance to the King’s majesty’. The book places the recent 
controversy in its historical perspective. 

The Belknap Press of Harvard University has published Century of Struggle by Eleanor 
Flexner (London, Oxford University Press, pp. 384, 48s.). Lord Bryce once remarked upon 
the independent character of American women: this beautifully produced volume shows 
that like women elsewhere they had to fight for much that is now taken for granted. 
Naturally, much attention is paid to the suffragette movement but there is a discussion of 
trade union organization, the emancipated Negro, women’s education, and the revolution 
in dress, The book claims to be the first full account of the woman’s rights movement in 
the United States. 

To celebrate the centenary of the Lincoln—-Douglas debates in Ohio in 1859, the Ohio 
State University Press have published Jn the Name of the People (pp. 307, $5) by Harry V. 
Jaffa and Robert W. Johannsen. In the Introduction the authors describe the setting and 
the issues. The book forms a companion to the University of Chicago’s The Complete 
Lincoln—Douglas Debates of 1858 published in 1958, and pays particular attention to 
Douglas because his speeches, unlike Lincoln’s, are not available elsewhere. 

Earl Latham’s new book The Politics of Railroad Co-ordination (Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 338, 52s.) deals with the period 1933-6 when 
Joseph B. Eastman, a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1919 to 1944, 
was Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. At a time when the role of the railways is 
arousing controversy in many countries this examination of the pressures at work in the 
reorganization of one of the few systems still not publicly owned is of interest to anyone 
concerned with what the blurb calls ‘power group analysis’. 

Professor G. Galbraith’s book The Great Crash, 1929 was so exciting that to read any 
other book on this theme might seem to be something of an anti-climax. It is pleasant to 
be able to say that Herbert Hoover and the Great Depression by Professor Harris Gaylord 
Warren (Oxford University Press, New York and London, pp. 372, 50s.) is written with 
equal vigour—and with the plea that criticism of Hoover should be tempered by an 
appreciation of the catastrophic events which engu!fed him. 

It is widely believed that the conflict between President Truman and General MacArthur 
was largely a dispute between two strong personalities, each of whom knew he was right 
and the other was wrong. In The Truman-MacArthur Controversy and the Korean War 
(Belknap Press, Harvard; London, Oxford University Press, pp. 311, $6.50) Professor 
John W. Spanier presents the history of this dramatic clash of wills in the wider setting of 
civilian-military responsibility for the conduct of war. He suggests that such a clash is the 
product of the American public’s penchant for ideological crusades. Another ‘police action’ 
by the United States might well result in a similar conflict between a theatre commander 
concerned with total military victory and a Commander-in-Chief who must accept limited 
political aims. 

Lester B. Pearson’s Diplomacy in the Nuclear Age (Harvard University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, pp. 114, 16s.) is the second volume in the Clayton Lecture series, 
the first being Dean Acheson’s Power and Diplomacy. Mr. Pearson has also included his 
Nobel Peace Prize Lecture The Four Faces of Peace. 

Civil liberties are so often associated in the British mind with the United States that it is 
refreshing to see the problem from another angle. Professor F. R. Scott of McGill Univer- 
sity has reprinted his two Alan B. Plaunt Memorial Lectures in a slim volume entitled 
Civil Liberties and Canadian Federalism (Toronto University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, pp. 58, 16s.) 

Social Theories of Fertility and the Malthusian Debate by D. E. C. Eversley (Clarendon 
Press, pp. ix +313, 35s.) is a penetrating and fascinating account of the background of ideas 
in the population controversy that is centred about the figure of Malthus. Mr. Eversley 
analyses the theories and assumptions put forward in the considerable literature, philo- 
sophical, political, and theological, which touches on the population question and shows 
how many of the factors that were considered undesirable checks on population growth 
before Malthus became acclaimed as positive restraints by the Malthusians. This leads 
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him to question any simple correlation between population experience and any one set of 
factors and to cast some doubt on the validity of the ‘standard of living theory’ which has 
come to be the most widely accepted tenet of population theory. 

The Development of Social Administration by R. G. Gardiner and H. O. Judd (2nd edi- 
tion, Oxford University Press, pp. ix +208, 12s. 6d.) is an introduction to the field of Social 
Administration which pays particular attention to the problems and needs of under- 
developed territories. The new edition has been brought up to date but has not been 
substantially revised. It is issued as a paperback at a lower price than the original. 

Young people will find How Parliament Works by John Merrett (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, pp. 154, 10s. 6d.) entertaining and informative. Perhaps a little too much attention 
is given to the entertainment at the expense of the information; but a difficult job has in 
general been well done. 

The 1958 volume of the Council of Europe’s Statistical Data is now available (pp. 399, 
N.P.). Recent UNESCO publications include vol. iii of the International Bibliography of 
Social and Cultural Anthropology (pp. 410, 35s.) and vol. ix, nos. 3 and 4, of the Inter- 
national Social Science Journal with main articles, respectively, on ‘The Study and Practice 
of Planning’, and ‘Nomads and Nomadism in the Arid Zone’ (10s. each). The Union des 
Associations Internationales has published in its series designed to assist the study of non- 
governmental international relations International Congresses, 1681-1899 full list (pp. 76, 
21s.). Stevens & Sons, for the British Institute of International and Comparative Law, have 
published a collection by E. Lauterpacht of basic documents on The United National 
Emergency Force (pp. vi+49, wrapped 10s., bound 15s.) and a selection of documents, 
also edited by E. Lauterpacht, on The Suez Canal Settlement (pp. vi+ 82, wrapped 12s. 6d., 
bound 17s. 6d.). The Michaelmas 1959 issue of The Oxford Lawyer (pp. 40, 3s. 6d.) contains 
mainly articles on the American legal system. Vol. 31, no. 1, of The Political Quarterly 
(pp. 112, 8s. 6d.) is a special number on British Defence Policy. Two samples have been 
received of the Oxford University Press (New York) ‘Galaxy Paperbacks’—C. Wright Mills’s 
White Collar and The Power Elite (10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. respectively). These are handsomely 
produced and it is to be hoped that more titles of interest to students of politics will become 
available in this form. 





